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ABSTRACT 

This handbook is designed to assist arts 
organizations in complying with disability access regulations. It 
details how to include the needs of disabled people into programming 
efforts and also provides information on the Arts Endowment's 504 
Regulation, which applies to federally funded organizations, and the 
1990 Americans with Disabilities Act (ADA), which extends 
accessibility provisions to the private sector. This 100-page 
publication describes approaches to making arts programs accessible 
through audience development and staff training. It also discusses 
communications with people who have impaired mobility, hearing, 
sight, or learning disabilities. Other chapters look at compliance 
issues for specific arts disciplines — the visual arts, performing 
arts, lite racy, media, and design arts. (EH) 
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Visuallv or learning impaired p(K:)[)le 
niav obtain a cassette reeor(iin,^ of 
Tlw Aiis and 504 handbook by 
writing or calling: 
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Office for Special Constituencies 
Washington, DC 20.506 

202/682-5532 
202/682-5496 (TT.) 
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Revised 1992 

ERRATUM 

Page 16 

The section on Assurance Forms, npw obsolete, is replaced with the following: 



What is an Assurance of Compliance and how does it affect my organization? 

All Endowment guidelines for organizational applicants contain language that highlights 
general requirements of various federal laws, rules or regulations, including Section 
504. By signing the application, the applicant certifies and gives assurance that it will 
comply with these requirements. 

For state arts agencies or for organizations that sub-grant to another organization, the 
subgrantee is also required to give a similar assurance and certification regarding 
these laws, rules or regulations, including Section 504 regulations. 
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Foreword 

'Vhr National I'juldwnu'iit tor \\\v. Arts is actively cii^^a^cMl in 
('llorts to make the arts inort* availahh^ to all iiulividuals, ri»j»ar(ll(^ss 
ol'at^i! or ahiliti(is. Aiidioiu i's ohixcry diiiuMision tU^s(U*\ the ()[i[)or- 
tunit\- to j)arti(:i|)atc in tlu^ arts. An ini[)ortaiit [)art oftlui iiiis.sion of 
the Arts iMulownuMit is tt) cMic.ouragf broad accossihility. 

Pr.ojilc with disabilities and old(M* adnlts (:oni[)ris(^ a \(M*y 
sitinitic ant portion ot tlu' I ' ^. population, TIumh; ar(^ a[)proxiinat(dy 
'M) million AnuMMcans who avv. \'i?ars and oldtM* and tluMr lunnhiirs 
arc incrc^^sin;^ rapidK . TIum'i; ar(M:^ million Amtuaoans with disabili- 
ties. ()t"(:(»urs(\ some peopU^ tall into both catc^j^orit^s. 'I'his important 
and *;rowint; c:onstituiMu \ is \ it(d to our nation's cultural aflairs. 

Arts administrator.s. dcsi^^ncrs and othiM's nvvA to Icntrn bt^tti^r 
and mor(! (»tTici(Mil ways lo mak(^ tluur tacilitii^s. scrx ici^s and [)r()- 
i^rams ax ailabh* to older and disabled citi/,ens, \'(»w and t^stablisluid 
arts organizations neiul to focus on inclusion aiul inti\i^ration for tull 
and ecjual participation of all ( iti/.ens. Arts acct^ssibility issues that 
might b(M:()nsidered includt^: 

• >\ssurint; that carcdul atttMitioii is t;i\-en tt) the iuhmIs of older 
and disabled indiv iduals wluMi decision^ are mad(^ cone ern- 
\\v^ (K.cess to the arts: 

• hi( ludini; a(.c:ess issui's in a.i;ency cUul ori^ani/.ational 
policies, budgi'ts. guiiltdines and training program.s: 

• hu rtMsing part it.i pal ion of older cUul disabhul artists and arts 
administrators on boards, staf! ami panels: and 

• I lighlighting local modid^ wlii(.h diMUoiistrate the Ix^st wa\ s 
to make the arts more accessible. 

This I )iil)li(.ati()n is ch'signed to assist \ (HI in (.om plying with till' 
Arts j-.ndow ment's 7)04 Regidal ions and pro\ ides i idoi inat io:i on the 
Ameri( ans with Disabilities A( 1 (ADA) that PresidtMit Mush sigmul 
into law (Ui \u\\ 2i). IMUO. The ADA goes well be\ond lederalK 
funded organi/.alious le en( ompas.s priviite gr(jups that ser\(^ the 
publii . 

\Ian\ ai !s groups are lead i ng the wa\ in a( hie\ i ug ac( essibi 1 it \ 
llirnugh ( ai I lull\ pl.uu)ing and wnrk with iudi\ idutils w l)o lia \ e 
disabilities. We are ( ounling on e\(M'\oue's full (ooper.ilinn in 
a(l\au( ing ai cess lo tin* arts lor .dl Americans. 

•^yJg<i{jyCL /A. 

Aiiue Imelda l\adi( e 

A( ting ( chairman. \.ilional l-.ndow luenl lor the Ails 
( !liai I person. Workingi aoup on ( )ldci and Disabled A mei i( .uis 
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Preface 



ADA and 504 - An Up date 

Ki'( ipiciils ot ^^liiiils tVoiu llir Xalioiial I jui( )\\ mciil t( )!■ ihr Ails inc 
laini liar with llu* Rrhahililalioii Ac 1 nl 1 n7:^ and Sci.lion j()4 ot'lhal law , 
w liii h prohibits ii'ci I )iiM lis ol jiMlcral tuiids iroin clis(.ri]iiiiiatinj.i on the 
hasis {){ (lisal)ilit\ . In partic iilar. thr law mandates that persons with 
\tn"ions disahilitii's shall have a((.(^ss to an\ pao^^rani ov scrx i( Uiat 
i"('(('i\i's It'dcral IuikN, (m;. projects supportcul h\- Arts l^ndownient 
^lantees, A hiter law , the Aiiierif:ans with Hisahi lit ins A(,t ot HinoiAHA), 
extends a( ( essihilit\ prov isions to the piivate se( toi' in an etlort to 
^n.i!ant(M» peisons w ith disabilitic^s die riiiht to enter the e( ononii(. and 
( nltnral iiKiinsti-eaiiis open lo odier Aineri(.ans, 

The Al )A is nil )re swcM^pin^ that the 1 n7;Haw. It i^oes w ell l)e\ ond 
lederally tnnded op^ani/.ations to eiK oni|)ass private s(»( tor entities tluit 
ser\ e the public i IK liidinj^ ai ts or^ani/ations that do not riH.eiv e lederal 
su|)port, rettdl hnsimsses. nio\ ie thetitei's cind rest an rail! s. lake Sec tion 
~)l)4 r(\unlations, the ADA s delinititjii ol a discibled person extends 
be \ ond tin )si' w ho ha \ e \ isnal. hearing, nujbilitx and learning iinj)air- 
ineiits to iiK hide indi\ idiials w ith AIDS i ir w ho tire inliM ted with HIW 
the A113S\ irns. 

This Alt |)iohibits dis( riinination on the basis ot disabilitv in 
enipl(j\ inent iTitle 1), state and lo( al ^o\ ernnient ser\ i( es (Title II) and 
pla( es ol public a( ( onnnodation and ( oninierc ial ta( ilities (Title III). 

The ADA extends th /se reCjn ireinents oj Section .104 ol the 
Keh.ibilitation A( t to all .!( tivities ol strite and 1( jcab^i )\ crnnuMits, under 
Title IL and nndiM' Title lib to "phKes ol piibli? a( ( oniniodat ion" 
o|)eiated bv |)ri\ate ent.itii"-, iiK hidin,^ places o| "pnblic displax or 
I ollei tiiin" siK h as innstMmis, Arts ^^ronps tiperated 1)\ State or lo( <il 
)\ ernnients, therelore, are ( i )\ ered b\ Tit le 11 o| the ADA. w hile thosi» 
operated b\ pi i\ ate(Mititiesa!eco\ eredbv Title 111. bot h Tit hdl and Til Ie 
111 were elle(ti\e on laiuiarv IflMli. ( )rL:<ini/at ions operated !)\ 
l'e(l(M al exiH lit i \ e .iL^taK ies are not alle( ted b\ the ADA, but are ( (j\ ered 
b\ the re(iiiiieinents ol See tion '")()4 hii ledeialU ( ondiu led pro«_^i,nns 
and .K i \ i' ' > 

The re( |iiii eiiieiits [ )| tin - ADA lor pLu I's (jI public »i( < < Jiinnodations 
.111(1 sj.ite 4ind lo( al uoverniiients aie based on, and are essenti<ill\ the 
same as, the re(]i lire men Is ut Se( t inn .104. The major dillereiK e is in tin* 
M'tjmrJMneiits lelatin^ lo aii hiti'c tiiral b,arieis in existinj^ ta( ilities, 
I nrler Title 11, state and lo( al 'government entities are ( o\ered b\ the 
s.aiie slanrl.ird as is i|s[>d under Se' tiiMl .104 with re*-|)e( t to exi^tiliii 
1. 11 ilitii's. I he\ must ensure that the sei'\ i( I's. programs and .u ti\ ities 
thaitbev oiler an m( ( (^ssibliMo indi \ idiials w it li disabilities, bm m,i\ use 
altei native methods |oi pro\ idi ii^ <i( ( I'ss, 

I'l i\ atef)i<^a 111 /at lolls that opt ! ate pi, •( esol pnblii at > ominod.it ji in 
( I.e.. CI it i I ICS tli.it <ile not state « U' \ ni al «>o\ ei nniiMit I aii' ( {)\ eied b\ "I ilh' 
111 111 existiii>; |.i( ilities. pnbli( ai i oniiiiod.itioiis must ieiiio\i' bairieis 



w luMi riMiiowil is "rccidilx .icliidv dhlc"' — llial is. ahlc l(» he (.tirrird out 
w illioul iiiucii (lilTicuitx or cxpnisr. W lial is ''n^.ulilv achit'X <il)l('" w ill 
iHMlrlmiiincd on a (.as(-l)\ -( as(d)asis in li|;hl ol tlu^ n^soiu'c tisax ailablc, 
Th(5 ( asr-l)\ -case a|)[)i-oa( h lak(^s iiilo account I he (li\ ('isily ol" ciitrr- 
prisrst oxiM'cdhvTillo 111 and llu' w idc \ arialioii in dirdCcHioniic ht^allh 
ol parlic ular (Mititins al an\- <4i\ rn nioninnl, 

<i( ioiuniodat ions dial an'alsorrcipicMits ol ted era I tinanc ial 
assistance nnist conipK' w itli iiu- recinirfMncnts of both Title 111 of the 
ADA and Sn( tion 504. Thus, undiM-Tith^ llh the\ must reino\-e architec.- 
tural h<irriers il nMUoxal is n^dilv a(:hi(»\ahl(\ rwn W it would ho 
possible to pn)vid(> pro^^raiu access throui;h alt(M-naliv(^ int^thods. And, 
ii harriiM' renio\ al is not n^adily a( hi(^^ ahl(\ tht^\- must still complx' w ith 
Se( lion .l()4*s HKiuirenient lor |)ro\ ision of pioj^rain a(:(css. 

The most ri<»orous plusical accessihilitv luironuMits appl\- to 
new (.onslrut lion and alterations. The DepartnuMit of Justice's ADA 
rei;u Ial ions a(l()pl speia he architectural standards for n(n\- construction 
and aheralioe.s. Places ol puhli(. a(.(.ommodation mid ( ommercial 
la( ilil -s coxeied h\- Tith' 111 must ( (Hn[)l\ with the Americans with 
Disahililies A(.i >\( ( essihilit\ (audt^lines lor huildini-is and l-'at ilities 
(AHAAC). Slate and hu al i>o\ crmnents ma\ use eitlior ADAACl or the 
I Hi form I-edeiMl Access ihilit\ Standards (1 [■ AS), whi( li isthe stand<ird 
used uildei- Se( lion 7)04. 

CA)mplaint Procediiros 

The eidon (Mnent pro( edures under Tith* II nl the ADA aie h<isetl 
on the Se(. I ion 7){)4 pr(u eduu's. Indiv iduals w iKdu'liexc that the\ ha\ e 
heeii ^nhjetled to di-i rinunation h\ a recipient (jI federal linant i<il 
<>ssi slant e Ihrou.^li the National l .ndttw uient foi the Arts m<i\ still file ii 
( oniphiinl under St ■( tioji with the Arts l-au low meiits ()ITi( e (tf( a\ il 
Kii^liN. II the re( ipient is <i stale nv Un al ^()\-e!aunent entit\, the Arts 
i;nd(t\\ ment apau \ w ill ( onsiderthe !-c(iuir"-'UMits of I lothTithdl ol the 
ADA and Set tion 7)1)4 in pro( essiip^ the (( an plaint. ( iiiii)laiiits ai^aiust 
sUile.md 1(H al |4n\ernmeiit eutitii's max a ls() he filed under Title II with 
the lederal a<4e!ic\ desiniiated as iIk^ entortiMueiit aL^eiK \ for thai 
erniuenl enlilv h\ tliel )epiirtinent of |iisti( e\ reL;nhition implemeiit- 
iiio l ide 11. The Depart nieiil ol the lnteri{a 's ( )ITk e lor Va\\\<\\ ( )ppr)rtii- 
nil\ is dii' (lesi;4nated .ii;en( \ for rei ei\ iiii; ( omplaiuts pertaining to 
pro,i;!Mms ser\ i( es and a( ti\ ities in liistoii( |)roiiertios and iiius(Miiiis. 

\dminislrali \ e { (implaints a;;aiiisl pi. k es ol public .u ( onmii id.i- 
lii ino|)eiated l)\ pri \ <ite i ni^iu i/al ions in.i\ he lile( I w it li t lud )epai tnient 
ol |iisti( e. II the (M;-;aiii/alion is .ilsi* <i km i|iiiMit ol Arts rndftwinent 
,issist,m( e. a t oiiipKiiut iim\ als() be liled under Se( tiiiii .■^04 with the 
National Taidow iiieiit |oi- the Arts. Also, midei eil her Tit le II • n Title 111. 
.1 (oinplain.ini ma\ I'lett In lile <i piiv.iti- suite in inuil. without 

i \||,iM'>lUl". Mil ■ .idiui ui'>t Mt i \ e ( I impl.li 111 pi o< im lui |'^ 
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Complaints 

I )('si«_;adle(| aiiciK ies I or coinpl.nnts 
rrlatinii to tlu' Ainei ic.ms w ilh 
I )isali!litieN A( t iiu hade; 

\ .S. Departmi'Ut ol liisticc 

il Ki^_ihts l)!\ isiun 
(!o(jr(liniilion and Ki'\i(^w Settioii 
W.ishin^ton, DC :i()5;U) 

I '.S. DepMrtinent iil inlerinr 
()i|i( e tor ll({iial C)[)pnrtunit\ 
IHlh and i \ SIumM. N\V 
\V.»shinoton. I)(::!():!4l) 
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Resources 

Thr ArchittH'.tiiral and Transportation Harri(»rs Cloinjjliain.c^ Hoard 
otfiM's friu' (:o[)ii^s ol" tht^ rniforin I''od(M'al Acci^ssihility vStandards 
(ri-\'\vS) and Americans with DisahiHli(»s Act Accessibility Caiidehnc^s 
(ADAAO) rcH|iiiriHl undiM' Tilli^ III (piibhc: accommodations) and olhiM' 
lin:hnical a.ssistaiu:e materials concerninj^ architiuiturah trans|)(jrlalic)': 
and communications issui^s. 

An lnt(n:tural and 'ITans[)orlati()n Hari ic^N (iom|)l)ani t» Hoard 
\ FStreiU. N\V 

Washington. DC 20(104- 11 1 I 

(HOO) rSA-AHl I- ^\'oice'TT) 

Tlu^ Hi^partP^ ice is committed to iMisurin,^ that the ADA 

is implenunilcKlei 'ndhasi^stahlisheda pi'ogram tc^r |)r()\ idin;4 

technical assistance t( . -;ani/ations with riNponsihilitit^s nnd(M' the 
law as well as individuals [)rotiH:ted 1)\ it. 

()rnc(^ ot'the AnKMicans with Disahilitic^s A( I 

Cli\ il Kii;lits l)i\ ision 

I '.S. DepartmiMit ol' jnstic e 

VX). Hon 18 

Washington. DC 200:M)-(i 1 18 

(202) r)M-0;U)l (\ oice) 

(202) 514-0:i8:] (TT) 

(202) r)14-(no;mdectroni( Hull(>tin Hoard) 

The National Hark S(>r\ i( c provides lechiM( al assistaiu e tor pi'o- 
Liram ticcessihility including access to hist ori( properties <md museums. 
Witional Hark Ser\'ic(> 
Special I'rograms aiui H{)pulations Hranc h 
H.O. l^o\ ;<7127 
Washington. DC 2001.^7l27 

The National C:ent(M' on A( cessihililv al Indian.' Cm\iMsit\ n»- 
( ei\ es support through the Natioucd Hark St'r\ ;( e to i (aidnc t U'seai'c h. 
de\'elop resoui'c;es cuul coiuhu t training on making parks. iu( hiding 
mns(Mims and histcuic sites. ac( tssihle to pi'ople w ith disahilities. 
The Xalioaal (lenttM* on \cct^ssihilil\ 
Hi.uDord Woods/Indiana I niversitv 
7)040 State Road (i7 \. Marliusv ille'liHlicUia 4(^17) 1 
Hhoiie (\'oice/TT) 1-800-424-1877 or ;n7-:UO-O240 

1 Of inloriuation aliont ( om|)licUU w ith Sei lion 304 t)\ rei i|)ienls 
ol \I',A suppoil. contact: 

Ci\il KighlsOftKv Thi^ ( )m( e (oi Spei iai 

National luidowment loi- ( ;unstitn(MU ies 

the Arts National ImuIow nient lor tin* Arts 

1 100 l'rmis\l\arua A\.-., N\\ 1 100 l\'nns\ 1\ aiiia A^r.. \\\ 

Koom 81.1 Ror)m (iO.*) 

W.ishingtou. D( : 2o:)0() Washington. D( ! 2o:)0(. 

2024i82-r)4:)4 202-f>H2-:).i:i2 

2()2(i82^r)40i) (IT) ::o2-(l8:^:)4o^> err) 
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Statistics 

No out; knows o.\<i(:tly how many puoplr 
an; haiuiicappntl. C'lOvtirnnKMit fi«^iin;s 
vary widt;U\ from M) to 50 million. 'riu» 
followinj^ statistics art; drawn from 
so\'oral sourt:t»s. incliuiing tho National 
C(;ntor for Hoalth Statistics in Rockvillo, 
Maryland. 

11.7 million physically disabled 

(inc:liuiin^ luilf a million pt»oplo in wliotH- 
chairs: [] million who iiso crutchtjs, 
t:an(js, or walkors: plus mobility im- 
pairtKi oldorly, ampiitoos, and pooph> 
with illnossos such as chronic arthritis. 
s(»voro cardiovascular disortlors. and 
ctirtjbral palsy). 

12.5 mllUon temporarily injured (broken 
limb, injury to back or spine?, strvoro 
burns). 

2.4 million deaf 

11 million hearing impaired 

l.B million blind 

8.2 million visually impaired 

B.8 million mentally disabled (rot rirdotl. 
severely emotionally disturbetl, brain 
tiamaKtid. st;veroly learning disabled). 

1.7 mtlHon homebound (chronic health 
tiist»rdei>^, wasting (iis(»ases like multiple 
sclerosis). 

2.1 million institutionalized (in(>ntally 
(iisturbtui. nuMitaily retardetl. terminal 
iihuiss), 

Notti: Some [)i?rs(uis fall into more than 
one category. Allowing for this overlap, 
tlui U.S. Department of HHVV estimat(Kl 
in n)7\] that there; an^ 35 million handi- 
capped U.S. citiziMis. 



Introduction to Chapter 1 

When an organization makos application to the Arts Kndow- 
nunit or a state arts a«oncy for a ^rant, it si^ns an assurance of com- 
pliance with certain Federal nondiscrimination laws, including Section 
504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. In signing this assurance, the 
prospective grantee agrees to comply \viih the 504 Regulations 
duiing the grant time period. This pubUcation presents an overview 
i)i the Regulations and ways for arts groups to meet their 
responsibilities. 

* 

Section 504: The Heart of 

the Rehabilitation Act 

Because of the advances in nuulical science), the number of 
people surviving disabling accidents and diseases has grown, and 
the proportion of disabkul people in American society is incnnising. 
The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW) estimated 
in 1979 that there were 35 million disabled citizens in the United 
Slates, It is l)elieved lhat these numbers are increasing (uich yi^ar 
but a comprehensive study has not been conducted since \[]7^ to 
confirm this. Disabled people now seek equal oppe)rtunily in all 
federally supported programs and activities. 

In 1973, Cimgress enacted legislation that would (eventually 
benefit all disabled citizens. The Rehabilitation Act of 1973 includ(Kl 
a provision, (u\lk)d Secti(m 504, comprising a single sentenice: No 
ofhonvjse qualified handjcapj)(?d indivkliuil in /he Unifed Slaves.., 
shall mloly by wason of his handicap, be (?xc/uded from ^he paiii- 
cipatinn /n, bo doniod ihr, bvm^fits oj\ or be siibjoctod to discrimi- 
nation under any program or activity rec(jjving federal financial 
assistance. 

At that timtj. the implications of this sentence were not fully 
understood, but now it is regarded as the vital core of th(j disability 
rights movement. 

Th() Rehabilitation Act of 1973 contains four sections which 
address different aspects of ecjual opportunity for disabled p(H)phK 
TIk^ sections and their re(]uir(Mnents anr. 

Section 5()1: nH|uin)s affirmativf) at:tion in the hiring of disabkKl 
peopici by gov(mnnent agfMune^s. 

Section 502: estabhslujs the Architectural and Transportation 
HarriiM's (Compliance Hoard and gives the Hoard authority to (mforc(» 
[he An:hit(H:tural Haniei^ Act of 190H in all federally funded facilities. 

Section 503: ix^quin?s anyone nu:eiving a contract or subcontract 
from [he {edera\ gov(mmuMit in excess of S2500 to hav() an affirma- 
tive* action |)lan for hiring ciualified disabled p(H)ple. 
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Soction 504: proliibits cliscriiniiiation avjaiiist disablod p(U)ph; 
\\\u\i)v any proj^rain or activity i-tuunvin^ fiuhjral financ:ial assistan(:(J. 

Tliis lunv law took a i^iant stijp forwartl in its inaiulatt^ lor 
ocjual ()p|)ortuuity for disablod p(M)plo. Thi) law was passiul in 
hohalf of all poopki with disabilili(^s and thus inoludod blind, doaf, 
mentally handicapped and, as later interpreted by the Attorney 
Croneral drug addicted and alcoholic people as well. 

In oixlor It) prt)vide for consistent <^ov(^nininnt-widt) (nifoixuMiient, 
a IVesidential KxcHUitivtj Order direc;ted the Seuuxitary of Health, 
KducatioiK and Welfare tt) c:t)t)rdinate the developnKnit of 5U4 Regu- 
lations by all n^deral depai1nie!its and agentnes that provide financial 
assistanci^ to any program or activity. Ir 1977. tlu^ Secnitary signed 
final 504 Regulations for HHVV which initiated a procei s whereby 
(ivei-y federal ag(MKA^ with statutoiy autlu)rity to pn)vide financial 
assistance was rtujuired to draft 504 Regulations for their grantees. 

Tlu^ National Hndowment for the Arts was the third federal 
agiMicy to issui^ [)roposed 504 t:omplianc(^ n^gulations on April IH. 
IH7H. Final reguhttit)ns becanu* eff(H:tive May 25, 1979. 

In Novcnnb(n\ I9M(), the Uepartnunil of Iuslit:e (DOI) replaced 
tlu^ D(^partment of Health and Human St^rvic.^s {ft)TO(irly HKW) as 
th() liKid and coordinating agenicy for all 504 Regulations, 

The Arts Endowment s Office for Special Constituencies 

As (larly as 197!}, the Arts Hndowment had expressed its 
conciMMi for making the arts accessibhi to all people, and in june, 
197(). cn^at(Hi the i)Osition of Cloordinalor for SptH:ial C]onstitu(Mu:i()s. 
Initially the ('coordinator was to act as full-lime advot^atii to makt^ 
th() Kndowment's staff, pan(>ls, and grantiios more aware of th(^ 
netuls of disabled people. 

Tha Officii for Special Constituencies conducts an advocacy 
program to insun? arts accx^ssibility for disabled \x)0[)h, older p(K)ple, 
vciterans. gifted and talent(Ml students, and ptiopUi in hospita.ls, 
nursing homes, m(Mit;il institutions, ami prisons. The Officii provides 
iniormation and technical assistance to ils grantt^es on inaki!ig 
programs available to special constitU(Mu:i(^s and tni comi)lying with 1 
th(^ Kndowmont's 504 l^(^gulations. 

Through [ho Arts Kntlownumt's [)rograms, tlu^ ()ffic(^ d(u-(dops 
mtuiel project guidelines with tiu) various Kndowm(Mit programs for 
tifforts that demonstrati^ th(^ best ways to m.ikei tlui arts acc(jssible i 
to sp(u:ial constituinu^iijs. 

I'iach stat(j arts agcmcy has a 504 coonlinator. This staft m(Mnb(M' 
is rosponsibli? lor (ulucatiug ami assisting the aginicy's staft and 
gi'anltH?s (ni cmnpliiMico wilh tlu^ 504 Ri^gulations. 

'lechnical assistancu^ mattirials an! available from the state arts 
agtMicy. the Kndowment's n^gioiial n^pn^stmtalives. or directly troin 
the Office for Sp(^(:ial ( :onstituenci(^s. (StMi also. \Vlien» Can 1 Ci^t 
H(^lp. p. 19) 



(',()pi(is oi 504 Rii^uiatiniis am availahltj 
from: 

Tlif! Oiiuui lor Snociid ClonsUtiHnicieis 



National Kiuiowim;nt for tho /\j1s 
1 100 Pennsylvania Ave., N\V 
Wa-hini^ton, DC 2050(5 

(liMHiral Cx)unsol 
National Hiuiownuint for tiir 

I 111 maiiitios 
Room 5:^0 

1 100 Foniisylvania Avo., N\V 
Washington. DC 2()50t) 

Offico for Civil Rights 
Dopartmont of H(iaJth and Human 

Sor\ icos 
'M)[) hKh^pl^ndonc(^ Av<?.. S\V 
Washinknon, DC 20201 



UITK;o oi *.iOiii;icii vAmii^»<.;i 

National Scitinco Foundation 

laoo c; stnuit. nvv 

Washint^ton, DC 20550 
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. . . The iids an? ii li^ht, not a piivih^^v.. 
. . . So citizen should bo dophvod of 
ilw beauty and insights into the human 
oxporicnce that only the arts can impaii. 

National Clouncil on thu /\i1s 
1973 



The major issue is accessibility with 
dignity. It is not enough to get into a 
building just any old way. I like to get 
into a building at the front with (}Von - 
body else, where the vest of soc:io(\' 
gets in. 

Itzhak Ftirlmaii 
Violinist 



"I lic I nildrni ImmIcimI .\( i cssihilitv 
Standards, ininnnation mi tlu* 
Anirri(.ans Willi Dis.ihilitics .\( 1. anil 
4i stM'irs nl splcctcMl hihIioLiraplui's <iii' 
.t\ ail.ihir lioin: 

An hit('( tuitil and I ranspoitation 
htin itMs ( i()nii)lian( r Hf mmI 

1 Ml I SlMM't. \\V 

WashinntiMi. I )( ' 20004- 1 1) 1 

(Hool rsA-Ani.i:(\'niic rri 



Highlights of 504 



The regulations fur Section 504 of [\u) H(^habilitation Act are 
not specific. They mandate equal opportiuiity and nondisciiniinatien 
but they do not tell arts organizations how to accomplish those 
goals. Instead, the regulations have been written to allow as much 
flexibility in compliance as possible. In most cases, accommoda'ions 
for disabled people wall njquire more imagination than (3xpens(», 
more innovation than equipminit — an implicit chalknige to arts 
professionals. 

The 504 Regulations do not require affirmative action employ- 
ment or barrier-free access to every floor in (jver\^ building. Instciad, 
they require that arts oi-ganizations assure program accessibility to 
disabled people. Thc^rt^ are several substantial, subtk? concepts 
underlying this 504 mandate?. 

Program Accessibility 

The regulations mandate access to ftiderally assisted programs 
and services. This means that an organization's program when 
\1(nved in its entinMy must be equally accxjssible .o disabled people. 
This does not mean that ever\' part of a program must be available. 
lH)r example, a performance or tour program on Thursday nei^d not 
have interpajters for deaf visitors if interpajters an? availabk^ on 
TutJsclay. 

Howt^ver, pnniding s(?()arate or diffenMit pnigrams is prohibittni 
unk)ss they are necessai7 to achieve (Kjual opportunity. VVlien^ 
se[)arattj programs or activities must (ixist, disabkul peopk) still 
have the option to participate in any of the institution's other 
programs or activities tivtui though s[)ecific s^imcr^s an^ nt)t provickKl. 
Likewise, non-disabled [KJopk? may attmid special programs. I'or 
tixample, a museum may dt^sign a lour sjnKifically for numtally 
retardcul visitors, but that tour must he. open to (jvima'ouc^, just as th(^ 
other tours must be optni to tluj mentally nitarckni pen-son. 

Architectural Accessibility 

Acctiss to programs do(js not mtian that i^viny cormn- of ev(MA" 
flooi' in a facility must be mach^ architecturally acciissibk* to peopk* 
in whc(dc:hairs. For (^xampk». a nuiseum ikhhI not provide acc(iss to 
an arts eduC(ition program on an inacc(»ssibk^ upper floor il th(^ 
samt^ program is off(M\)cl on an accuissibk^ lower floor. 

Public institutions oftcMi n^act to th(^ 504 Hegulatifms by running 
a survi^y of architiuitural barrit^rs and estimating th(^ cost of 
convcniing i^very s(]uan) foot of v.w.iy floor in i'wsy buikling. In 
most (a^s(^s. modific:ations for total a(:C(^ss iWi) (^xp(MisiV(» and un- 
nec(»ssaiT. Inst(\!d. arts organizatiotis slioukl i)lan progrannnatically 
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in conjunction with sonioom^ who knows how to solve ac;(:tiss 
prohUnns. Wh(M) othor methods for {)rovidinj^ program access prove 
inathuiuate, structural modifications to the bulldinj^ maybe necessary^ 
Tluj ref^ulations require that building modifications meet the 
American National Standards histitute (ANSI) Specifications, A 1 17.1 
(19t)l, Rev. 1971), or (Ujuivalent. Arts organizations should note that 
the ANSI Specifications were updated in 1980 and this updated 
version has i)(H)n incorporated in the 1983 Proposed Uniform Federal 
Acc(;ssibilify Standards. These new standards pro\ide a greater 
d(;<^ree of flexibiUty in design and improve accessibility. 

Arts organizations which arc? recipients of federal assistance? 
or whic:h may become njcipients should, when planning for constmc- 
tion or leasing of n(iw facilities, rtiquire that all areas meet the new 
standards for access in ovdvs to avoid potentially expensive modi- 
lK:ations later. Accessibhj n()w constmction is generally not more 
t^\p(jnsiv(j when properly included at the concept state) of design. 

Service Responsibility 

Tlui Regulations states tJiat organizcitions nw ixjs})onsible for making 
neuuissary semces available^. Sonu* disablcKi people will know where 
to find si^rvice^s or acconnnodations ntuuled to make {)rograms 
acc(issibl(i and c:an providei good ad\ac:e for disabled employeuis. 
Slate n^habilitation agcMunes, insurance com{)ani(is, or consumer 
s(;mce organizations sometimes providti (iquii)ment and services. 
Often the service iuhkIs of disabhul ptiopki can b(j minimized 
through a thoughtful changtj in policy or tlui i)urchasti or fionation 
of sonui assistive* dcjvice. 

Self-evaluation 

An organizalion should have madti its programs and activili(;s 
accessible to disabkKl p(M)i)l(i prior to ai)i)lying for Arts Kndowm(Mit 
funds, and a S(jlf-(^valualion is an invaluabki tool for achieving this 
acci^ssibility. It is strongly n^comnuMidcid that awAy organization 
conduct an (ivaluation of all {)olicies. prac:lic(is. and programs that 
are not currtMitly (Kjually availabki to disabkni and non-disabkid 
pcoph). Disabled citiztms and oi^anizations njjMX^scniting tlunn should 
parti(:ipat(i in tlu^ (^valuation {)roc(iss in an advisoiA' capacity. 

P()lici(^s, programs, and practice's iiu:lud(i a widci ranges of 
aclivitic's. Policitis includes (Muployment procuulures, admission 
Histnctions, uiuH]ual U)v, structunis, or simply gcMieral inslitution 
policy toward disabhul individuals. Programs inchuh^ activities that 
an arts organization makes available to th(^ i)nblic. TIh^si* also 
include |)ul)lic conviuiiiMUu^s, tou^^, biMu^fits, travi^l accommo(lati(»ns, 
receptions, s|)ecial ('ViMits, hictures, S(Mninars, and educational 
programs. Practici^s may inchuh^ discriminatory attitude's or treat- 
nuMit liy doci'nts, guards, and ushers, inaccessible ])ul)lic announce- 
iiuMits, or the lack of reasonable accommodations foi' disabled 



Thr .WSl (nuui) is dVciihihlc IVoni: 

.'Xmcriciia Naticjudl SlMiuldnls 
Institute' 

1 1 \V(»st A2m\ St. 
^'Mh I'looi" 

New York. NY MnVM^ . 
{2\2] (i42-49()0 



other checklists for (.iillnral ori^anlza- 
ti(»ns lire iivailnblc troin: 

Tlic ( ){'[U v for Sj)i»( iai ( innstituciu ics 
National I'indovvmciil fur the Arts 
1 ]()() Pennsvlvaina Av(\. N\V 
Washinj^toii, DC •J.Or^Ui] 
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visitors or stiiff. (For inoni iuforiiiation on i)n?ixiriii<.| a solf-(i\aliiation. 
stH^ Sto]) 7. ]). 10.) 

Employment 

'Y\\i) 504 Romulations do not n^ciuin^ affinnativij action (JiiiiMoviiiont, 
but thtjy do mandatiJ arts on^anizatiuns lo judj^o ai)^)li(:ants solely on 
[ho basis t)f thoir ciualifications. In other words, a nuisouni cannot 
tlony (lualifiod blind people i)cjsitions as educators simiily because 
th(jy are bhnd. Similarly, a iXifonniuM arts centiJr c:anuot eleny 
(jualified deaf i)ersons positions as sta^e t(-chnicnans simply because 
tlun' are titiat. Arts ori^anizations may choose otlujr c:andidatos 
\vhos(^ qualifications for a i)artit:ular job are bcitter. If, ho\vev(M\ the 
disabled candidatcjs ani best qualified, then th(iy cannot be deni^nl 
timployment. Unless it causcjs unckui hardship on {hv. operaticMi oi 
the prtii^ram, the organization must provide whatever services and 
facilities a disabled em])loy(ie may need on the job in order to 
jitni'tinii (jffecti\'ely. 

Nondisciiminatoiy employment proccidures nuist als(^ include 
accessible job applications and public notices of emplounent. For 
e\am()le. si^^n lan<^uat^(! interi)i\3tation for interviews (if rcKjuiested 
in advance) should be available to deaf i)eopl(i, and notices of 
(imployment should he advertis(Kl on radio and in print. Tlui job 
intervicnver cannot ask disabk^d candidates to w.vivdl tlunr handi- 
cai)i)in.^ conditions. However, tht^ intervicnver can ask uU candidates 
if they have a physical t;r nunital ctindition which limits th(nr 
ability tc^ jxirform the job saftily t)r fulfill the rtujuirenKMits of thi^ 
job. 

Enforcement 

Tlui Arts KndownuMit has incorporated into its 504 Retjulations 
(uiforcKMnent t)rotu^duix^s used uucUm^ Title VI of th(i Civil Rights Act, 
An investigation will be conckuUed wIkmi a complaint is fil(Kl against 
a recii)ient of fi^hiral funds. 

Arts on^anizaticjns arci responsible* for self-evaluation and must 
tkivcjlop their own plans for compliance before rtjceivinjj funding. 
This planning is critu:al. Kndownumt applicants must attijst that 
th(^y will not discriminate against ptiopltj with handicaps in any 
IM^ograms or activitit^s ixiceiving fechiral support. In addition, aris 
on^anizations should t^stablish intcinial gritu'ancci ])roc(Hiur(is for 
liisabled citizens in ordm' to providci a nuichanism for nijgotiating 
complaints locally. 

Tlui rtigulations (Micourage organizations to scn^k the luilp of 
local disabled citizens wIkmi planning a c^f)mphanc(^ systiMii. 'Vim 
undcM'standing and p(M'si)(M:tiv(» ot disabliHl i)ec)i)le can aid the 
oix^anization in achii^ving accessibility (^ff(H;liv(dy. Furtluir, involving 
th(^ local disabled comnuniitN' can lielj^ minimi/.(* the liki^lihood of 
com])laiuts. 
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Costs 

TIkmidsIs for coiiiplyinLi with S(u:ti()n 504 will c1o{)imic1 on [hv 
arts ()i>»ani/.ali()n s iipproach Id [\\v. probkMU. Ckniorallw lh(^ (^xpcnis(\s 
will fall into two categorii^s: capital costs for tlu^ nniioval of archi- 
t(H:tural barriors and program costs for providing sp(H:ial scrvic(\s. 

Many ails profossionals assiuno that tlio rxMiioval of arcliitijctnral 
banners will roquiri^ larj^e sums of scarce capital. However, not all 
aix:hil63Ctural baniers have to be iXMuoved if an organization evaluat(3S 
its programs and reschcKlules for maximum us(^ of the most easily 
accessible spac:us. T\m ousts for making facilities acc(^ssiblo need 
not run high if changes are planned judicnously. 

The c()sts of providing servic:es will also vary according to 
individual circumstances. Reducing these costs is a good nmson for 
cuMivening an advisoi-y conunittee of local disabled cntiz(ms who 
know best about local suppliers and where l)ai>^ains exist. In many 
c:as(^s disabled people art? eligible for sixjcial ser\Tic:es and c)quipment 
that can be used in an arts program ((j.g., h(uiring amplification 
(Unices, transportation). 

Nevertheless, oi>^anizations will incur soukj costs for providing 
servicers. These can be reduced if local arts institutions shaixi c:osts 
and services on a cooperatives basis. In addition, the National 
Kndowment for the Arts expcjcts applicants to add s(jr\ice and 
program costs to thcnr grant applications to make tluj proposcnl 
acti\ifv acctjssible. 



Ten Steps Toward Complying With 504 

The 504 Regulations do not specify how^ arts organizations 
must conduct or coordinate a 504 (X)mpliance proc(sdur(i. The 
process of c:ompliance necessarily involves every aspect of tluj 
oi^^anization, and is the joint n-^sponsibility of board and staff. 
Cai\3ful planning and appropnatci integration of the boaixl of trustcjes, 
staff, and community in the [)rocess will facilitate compliance. 
Changes made in the program and ilu) facility to acconunodate th(^ 
disabled population genc^rally b(Miefit eviM'yone. 

The following ten ste[)s art) pnisentcid as a guide for arts 
oi>^anizations whic^h ari) not now feuleral fund iXKupients but which, 
in anticipation of ix)cei\ing federal fiuiding, anj pn^paring to comply. 
This planning prcK^ess allows fk^xibility in adapting lo local conditions 
and the local organization's needs. 



(»\|.)(»nsi\ (' whr.n ronsidi'vi'd in ihr con- 
text ut rr^uhiv pro^^nuu \)liinn\n)^. 
Expovivncv has vrpvntiHUy show n i}\<it 
drcuinmoiiiitions ilrsi^^nvd to stwxc 
disuhh*d piwsons \icncniUy i/iiprou? 
lh(»(|ualil\ of pro^nnns iovthv broader 
inibln: uudioncv, /[] s/]ort. musr.ums 
amnai cifford not to make? thr\r pro- 
.Ufdni.s Licccssiblo to all \ i>it()rs 

laiiict; Majowski 
Suiithsonian liistitulion 
\Va>.hini^t()n. l)Cl 



American Clouiuii for tho /\i1s works in 
partnership with morn than 500 statn 
and conimunily arts a^tMKUOs and with 
a i^rowin^ nunibor of individual ad- 
vocal ijs for tho arts. 



!■ Ill ir.li .1 m.i t Kill on tlir A( ;A \\ i Mr 

.\ini-i K ,ni ( !(um( \\ Ini llic Ai Is 
1 M\7) Ammuh' hI ih'' Amt'i n .i^ 

ll-l I I.KH. AUM M 

\('w ^ uik. W lOii^J 
i2\2\ :'4ri-4al() 
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Step 1: Designate a 504 coordinator from the staff and a 
liaison from the board. 

One staff niembor should be ix}sponsible for coordinating the 
5U4 program, even if it is a part-time assignment. In addition, one 
board member should be responsible for working with the staff and 
coordinating the 504 plans with the board. The organization will 
■ probably want to keep a central file of 504 materials and cor- 
respondence in case complaints arise. 

The 504 coordinator should: 

• collect and maintain 504 Regulations and supplementary 
materials, correspondence, and dociunentation of the com- 
pliance procedure; 

• work with all departments affected by the rcgulations; 

• clarify staff and board responsibilities mider 504; 

• administer the 504 program: develop and sign the self- 
evaluation document (see Step 7, p. 10), develop and 
implement grievance procedures, develop and maintain good 
working relations with disabled people and organizations 
representing people with disabilities. 

The 504 Regulations will affect virtually all programs; then^fore, 
arts organizations can include part of the expense of a 504 
! coordinator in their budget n^quests under most federal grant 
programs. 

Step 2: Study materials on 504 and access to the arts. 

Since the needs of disabled citizens vary, the 504 Regulations do 
not specifically ti^Ll arts organizations how to accomplish the goals 
of non-discriminalion. Consequently, an arts organization may tailor 
its accommodations for disabled citizens to fit local needs and 
n^sources. 

For evei7 ac:conmiodation, there arc many choices. For example, 
in considering how to make program notes available to blind and 
visually impaired people, a performing arts organization could choose 
among tlie following: bmille (expensive). \ape casse^tte (less expensive), 
readers (possibly fn^e or inexpensive), talking books (free), radio 
transcription by local agencies serving the blind and physically 
disabled (free). Local blind citizens will know which choice best 
suits th(nr needs. Nevertheless, the coordinator should be aware of 
the various possibilities and their relative costs. 

The 5(M coordinator and the board liaison should obtain and 
study the following materials: 

• 504 Regulations and all supplomentai7 materials from the 
National I'.iKlownient for th(? Arts, the National Fnchmmient 
for the Humanities (its regulations also apply to the recipients 
of funds from the histitute of Museum Services), the National 
Science Foundation, and th(! Smithsonian hisiitution: 



\\V n('(fd the best arts mana^ors to 
develop modf»/ pro/(?cfs thai show 
r-ffvctivv. vvci\ s to opon up arts 
iJCti\'itios to pcoplo. with \ anous kinds 
of di.sabflitios — ihoso that can wally 
iMivvr and demons t rat to the rost of 
th(» fi(?ld how thin^^s can happen if 
thev an; airviully planned in con- 
junction with disabled people. What 
sp(H:ia/ constitut;nci(\s and minonti(?s 
don t need is som(»one ivho is i,'oin<,' to 
do a s/oppv joh. 

|err\' Yoshitomi, C^,hairmciii 
Presenting Orijanizations Panel 
Inter-/\j1s Program 
\Hti()n<il Knddvvrneiit for tlie ;Vrts 
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• and local ci^cit s riiul itM^ulalions nii aix:liit(u:tiiral accos- 
sibilitv iiud (H.iual DppdilMiuly for tlistiblotl oiti/tins. iivailabhj 
thnuii;h nuuucipal phiiuiiui^ tiopariiiuMi's; 

• pijl)li(:atioP.s about aoct^ss U) llui arts, tivailabh* tnu^ iroin 
[\w. Office? for Special ra)nstiiucncit^s at tlu) Niitional 
KiidowuKMit for Iho Arts, (siu? list, p. 

• (;///(/c /() ///r nt'juirtnicnt of luh t'ntion rro^^ninis (In"'). 
c;l(Mriii^luaiscM)n l))sabilit\- In Ion ..atioii.lM )(Hn;U.i^. Swit/oi- 
nuildin;^. :VM) S'ovol SW. \Vasbio;^ti)n. DC 2():i()L:-:^3:':4 

• Fijciural Assistance for Pro,t,w-an'is Sv.vvin^^ the Handicapped 
(fnuO. cru^a.riuLilioustr (^ii tlu: Haiulicuip[)(Hb Otficxi of Infoi'- 
malion and Rcsouix;os for tlu? ! iandicappini, Rotmi 'MWJ., Swit/or 
Buildin^-^, Washinijton, l^OliOli-^H M]. 

Oriontalion of board and stafl to 504 RtiLjiilation^ and discussion 
of Ihoir rc^prostuitativc ajsponsibilitios should occur at this tiwu\ 

Step 3: Conduct a facility and program needs assessment. 
Develop a preliminary compliance pian and an organiza- 
tionat impact statement. 

An tjarly ass(?ssim?nt ol utHuIs allovvs tht? oi^^anizaMon. to do\olop 
a \volbinitiVirat(?d conipliaiu:o plan which addi'(»sst?s specific ikmhIs. 
riu* orijani/.aUonal inipat:! stattunent pro\it!cs a [jrocess throui^h 
which, ilit? pn^iinunaiT con>plian(:tJ plan c:an b-t: promptly intet^rattnl 
into [hv. t»tnierai functions and (.)ptM'tition.s of the (in^ani/.aiion, 

'rh(^ ncnjds asst^ssnunit should cons'st of an evaluation ot all 
IMXii^niins and tlunr rtisiMuilivti physical atuu^ssibility. I'or tlui c:oni- 
[iliantx! plan, not evtuT pronnun norcveiv floor n{^c;ds to be a.ccessible. 
l)Ut (Miou.uh ac.cessibui pn^'^rains and facilili^js ii\ust be [H'ovidod so 
tluil disabkul [/eoi)!!? have an ecjuai tjj)[)t)rtunily to liencfil from the 
unjani/adioi^'s pro.i^ran) t)ffennt4S. "when vltnved in their eniii'ely." 

Tht^ orj^ani/.ational iuipac' stat(3inenl should disf:uss the impact 
that tlui [irtiliininary ctiinphanv^o plan will have on atin>inistraii\t» 
functions in tiu^ areas of *>en(M'al [iiaiuiini; (including chanj^es in the 
[)hysicai plant), proi^i'am pianninv/. butiLjetini;. fund-raisin.t^. staitin^^. 
niarki^linj^ public lelations aiivl board dt^velopnien! . 

Step 4: Survey l(K>al dis^ibled constituency. 

Pi'oliniHiiuy c.t)nlacl sluniltl be iiiadii with llu^ loeal ori;aniza- 
tions repn^sentin^ disabled p(M)[)l(i. Thest^ sl)ou!d include sei'vice 
ai»t!ncies. iiUMnb(>rshi[) i^i\^tiiii/.aiicMis t)f disabled ptujjjhi and par(M\ts 
of disabhid t;liiidi\;n, i!ulepond(Mit livhv.,; ctMilors. sclunils, institulions, 
and n»habilit.Mion units. These discussions soivo thn'{» pui noses" 
lhe\ iiiu'l disabled p(H:))Ui to thi* oi<^ani/ation\s (jfloi'ts to 
pnH'.nuns acct^ssiblo; they pui the (jr^ani/ation .it tli(^ top of Ihti list 
lor supplea.enlary s(»rvi(;(»s that local aiieiicii^s c<in pn)vid(K and 



tliev la«ral''n'i/.(} 



'^m coonhn.dor vvi! 



l(n:ai 



politics lUid 



cimditions o*' dis ibled ciii/ens. 
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I'm intcrvsied in p(;opl(?\s cUViiroiKiss" 
of ()ach other- till of thoir ncads. All 
of the arts are to remind us of the values 
of life itself and our relationship to 
each other in it. When you listen to a 
symphony - and watch it - you see 
the total dedicated discipline in every 
one of those muscians. so that the whole 
symphony plays as one voice. That kind 
of cooperation is what is so magical. 
Anybody can be a soloist. 

Celeste Hi)lm 
Member 

National C'ouncil on [he Arts 



Step 5: Prepare an informative presentation. 

Based on discussions with local organizations, the staff should 
prepares a pix^sentatiun for disabled citizens. In many cases, disabled 
people, particularly adults, are not aware of the organization's 
purposes and programs and are unaccustomed to visiting cultural 
activities in general. The presentation should include a brief history 
of the organization and the importance of its programs to the 
community, a review of the preliminary needs assessment survey, 
and an announcement of the v504 compliance program. The presenta- 
tion can be used in a variety of ways: in press annoimcements, in 
subsequent meetings with n^presentatives of the disabled community, 
and in pre^sentations to local organizations. 

Step 6: Select and convene an advisor^' council. 

At this stage, the 504 coordinator should have assessed ihi) 
attitudes and interrelations of the organizations representing or 
serving disabled people. Members of an advisory council should 
include a representative from each category of disability. The 
coordinator may also consider seeking out some representatives 
from the most active organizations of disabled people — those most 
likely to file a 504 complaint against the organization. 

To ensure integration of the advisory coimciFs activities into 
day-to-day organizational concerns, members of the advisory council 
should inc:lude: staff at the decision-making level, the board liaison, 
and the 504 coordinator. The 504 coordinator should work closely 
with tlie board liaison to ensure that a n;view of the 504 compliance 
plan is on the agenda of board mecitings. (See Step 7, below.) It is 
suggested that the l)oar(i elect a disabled person to its membership. 

Depending on the organization's structures and relations with 
the community, the 504 advisory coimcil may become a subcommittee 
within an existing ad\asory council or may serve as a fniestanding 
a(l\is()ry body for a specified period of [\mi\ Nevertheless, iho 
coordinator shuuki maintain a ix^view and advisoiy mechanism on 
acuHsssibility. Disabled peoi)le art; vei^ concuinKsd about having a 
{)art in Ihv. development of {)rograms ckssigneui to sesrve them. 

Step 7: Study program and facility accessibility; conduct 
a self-evaluation. 

hi subs(KiU(mt metJtings. Ih(j coordiUtUor and advisory council 
may use the Endowment's Program Evaluation Workbook (page 5) to 
study the organi/.ati(m s programs in relation to the needs assessment. 
In many cases, this process will identify alternatives which make 
architec:tural or structural chang(is unnecessary. Kxamples of such 
alternatives are nischeduling classes, moving all or parts of e.xhibitions 
to accessible spaces, or scheduling events that circmlate to at least 
one accessibk) space, possibly m miother kx^ation. In order to complete 
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the self -evaluation document, the advisory council v^U probably 
need to visit the organization's programs, compile and analyze data 
pertaining to local resources, and study alternative methods and 
associated costs for achieving accessibility. 
The solf-evaluation dociuiient should: 

• describe each of the organization's current programs in 
terms of its accessibility to each kind of disability; 

• present program modifications which improve accessibility; 

• identify physical barriers that limit accessibility; 

• prcjsent suggestijns which overcome those limitations; 

• describe employment practices (including methods of ad- 
vertising and recruiting); 

• analyze each building (including rented spaces) where 
program and administrative activities take place; 

• list accxjssibility recjuirements for public amenities (parking, 
t(^lephones. water fountains, toilets, building guides, signs, 
restaurants, gift sho[)s. etc.). and 

• (?stablish grievance procedures for complaints. 

The S(jlf-evaluation docimient should contain the name, title, addnjss, 
and telephone numbtjr of the person responsible for the document. 
(\g.. the 504 coordinator. As the permanent record of the process of 
compliance, it should b(^ kept with-th(} organization's 504 materials. 
It will be useful in the event that documcMitation is ever required by 
a granting ag(Micy or court of law. 

Step 8: Prepare a transition plan. 

If all programs and public amenities are located in accessible 
spaces with proper ser ices, then 504 compliance is theoretically 
accomplished with the elf -evaluation statement. In certain cases, 
art facilities will require some form of structural modification, 
or programs will require relocation. These physical changes can be 
detailed in a transition plan drawn up by the coordinator and the 
advisory comicll. 

A transition plan may int:lud(K 

• identification of all physical barriers that limit program 
accessibility (e.g.. small typ(^ on [)r()grams. no spac:es for 
wli(M»lchairs); 

• nu^thods (including fund-raising) thai will b(^ used to make 
faciliticjs accessible; and 

• a st:h(ulule for c:oinpl(ition of steps necessai^ to a(^hiev() full 
|)r()gram acc()ssibility. 

Because this documtnit contains plans for c[)mpliance which may 
involve lutth the piognmi iiiid the facility* it should b(^ discuss(Hi in 
dtitail with tin? board's planning, finance, and if necKJSsai^, fund- 
raising committees. Aft(!r th(jse discussions, the njvised and n^fincul 
version should b(! availabUj to th(j (mtire board. The boaixl 

may fake action on itoins involving major changes in program or 
Q facililv. 

ERLC y . 



North Carolina State} BLn'ldin<4 
Coda. Volume IC. a publication 
about acessibility modifications, is 
available from: 

Building Accessibility Section 

Engineering Division 

North Carolina Dept. of Insurance 

P.O. Box 26387 

Raleigh. NC 27611 

(919) 733-3901 



Step 9: Solicit seiTices and funding to implement transition. 

Vhi) ,104 cDoniiiialor in conjunction with advisory council 
nuMub(M's should iini)loincnl the transition i)lan. In many c:asos, 
structui'al acconnnodations oi^ tlunr iHiuivahuit can bo accoinpiisheul 
without rt^sorlini^ to ciajMlal fund-raisini^. For i!\anii3lc\ curb cuts 
can bo nKiutisttul from city s^ovornnuMit; city plaiuiin^ dijparlmonls 
often liavo capital funds fcjr public accoimnodatitnis (outdoor ramps 
conneHilins^ tho sidtiwalks to IIk) main (Mitranco, foi' example): 
e(iuii)ment i)urchasiul lhrou<4h amorliziid Uiasin^ aiinumuHits is an 
t^ligibk? budget item in some grant programs. 

N(jvtMlh(^U^ss sonui capital fund-raising may he. nece^ssary. 
Working with the administration and (l(3velopiiurnt office, [\n) 
advisory council ami the board may be abUi to idiMitify new funding 
sounujs for cai)ital imi)n)V(mumts. Also, an arts oi^^anizalion su{)poi1(Kl 
by its K)cal disabled community has a compelling argument for 
stH^king funds from traditional sourcijs. The organization can solicit 
additional sui)ix)rl for its fund-raising efforts from loc:al schools, 
hosi)itals, institutions, and iH^habilitalien and conuminity cumtm^s 
that stand It) gain a cultural program if the organization s facnlities 
are niadtj accxissible. 

Step 10: Periodically review transition program. 

Tlui 504 ct)or(iinalor, tlui advisoiy council, and the board 
should i)erit)dically review and asstiss thi^ organization's progress 
towarci its final i)rogram acciissibility goal, FixKiuiMit i\:vic3ws will 
not only assist the onganization in c:omi3leling its goals, but also will 
l)rovide a mechanism for incorpt)rating fn^sh thinking and iniprove- 
mtuils as proc:ess dm't^lops. 

The cooixlinator should maintain files documenting the oi^^aniza- 
tion's t^fforls, including all c:orrespondence, notes, minutes of 
advisoiy council iiuuilings, the siilf-evaluation docuimenl, and tlu^ 
transition i)lan, hi addition, llui 504 cooniinalor should handle 
nuiuiists for lours or si)ecial services, complaints about programs, 
or iXKiut^sts for documents i)ertaining to acciissibility, Ad\isory 
council membt^rs should hv. urginl to re^i)ort the organization's 
pi'ogniss to their fricnids and to organizations ix^i)resentiag disabled 
l)eople. The coordinator and tluj advisoi^' council should conduct 
awaiXMKiss and training iirograms for front lin(^ j;laff -- especially 
docents, ushers, guards, lour guldens, nuieptionisls, swilchboani 
optjrators, educators, and box offic^^ staff. The orieMitalion of new 
board membi^rs should include ori(Mitatii)n to accessibility issuers 
imd th(j comi)liance plan. 
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Questions and Answers About 

504 Compliance 

TlK* t'olh)\vin^ an) llu^ most I'nuiiUMil iiiqiiirii^s aboul 504 a'ul 
nKithocls tor c:onii)liaiuu». 

What organizations and programs are affected by the 504 
Regulations? 

Any proj^ram llial nuunvi^s dinict or iiidinict Inchn'al financial 
sui)i)()rt niiisl (U)ini)ly with ihii vl04 Hiigulalions. For (!\anipl(\ arts 
[jro.^ranis supi)0i1(Hl by foch^ral fiuuls clisptnisnd by a slalo arts 
a^niicy must comply with 504. In adoition. arts i)ro^rams supi)ort(jd 
by nuuiicipal funds nanu^nKl from ftuhM-al n)V(Miiu)-sh..rin,u must 
abido by thn 504 Hc^t^ulations. 

The coiKu^pt is thai any i)roj4rani or activity rtuuMvin*^ any 
fiuhM-al fundhiM must comi)!y with tht) n^nulations. In othc^r words, 
an arts i)roj4ram must c()mi)ly with all tlui 504 mandates and i)rovid(i 
tj(|ual ()pi)ortunity to all disabUul citizens oven if iodcjral funds covi^r 
less than half the (»xihhis(>s. An on^ani/atien rtnunvint^ nt) fcjch^ral 
sui)p()rt is not fU)venHl by the n^i^ulations. An or^^anization r(uunvini> 
no other fcKk^ral supi)ort excxjpt for a spcjcific activity must make 
only fhat activity aceossibttj. lIowev(M\ alt the t)rHanization's 
prtn^rams and activititis arc) alUicted if federal funds cnv()r any 
portion of overhead or <^enerai oi)eratint^ ()\i)enses. 

11 is imi.iortant t() ktuq) in miiul that accessibility for disabled 
citizens is a civil rij^hts movement. Any oiiiani/ation seeking ways 
to avoid eciual lii^hts for disabhul citizens is denying p(U)i)le 
portunities to i)articipat(> in the arts. Virtually evtiry major public 
S()rvic() is affecltul by the 504 mandate, ancl law suits invelvin^ 
eciual oi)portunily in all i)ublic scM'vicu^s iwc titillated daily. Arts 
oroups an; best advised to scnzt; ui)on tlu) 504 mandate as an 
opportunity to invoK(i an enoruuuis ncnv audkeuce. 

How is "disabled person" detined? 

I '\u\vv 504 l\(»j4ulatious. ''disabhul person" is (It^lnied in ttuve 
\\a\s. I*i!sl. it nie.uis mu person who 'Mia.s a plusicat or incMital 
iiii|),iirn)(Mil vxliicli sul)st.uiliall\ limits iuw. or more major lite 
a^ lixilies (hmdioMs su( li as c.irin,^ for one\ s(»lf. i)ertormin;4 
mnmi.d tasks, walking, seeing, liearinj^. sin akio.u. l)iealbin:J,. hnuMi- 
ioi;. and workinj;) 

In i.ihei vxoids. nid\ i)li\si<al and miMil.il hai'alicaps are 
iiK Inded. ( ,oiisr(|U(MilK . eiiv n-onmenlal , • idlui-.d. and economii 
disadxanl.iues ar<» not ( o\eied noi .ire pi ison recoi'ds or aj-^e. ( )t 
( ourse. il a person b.is iui\ ol tliese ( liariU l(Misli( s and also lias a 
pli\si(.d Ol menial disal)ilil\. Im or sUr is nu ludi'd williin th(» 
detinilion ot ''dis.il)led poison." 
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S(H:oncl, il includes any porson who *'has a rocoixl of such an 
impairment (has a history ut", or has boon misclassified as having, a 
mental or physical impairment that substantially limits one or mon? 
imijor life activities). " 

This nutans piH)ple who hav(^ a history of a disabiHtx' icj^., 
nunital ov (Mnotional illness, hc^art (iisi^as(\ cunc(n*) but no lon.^iM* 
hav(^ th(^ condition, plus piH)ple who ha\'(^ bcHMi incorrectly classi- 
fuul as having such a condition (e.g.. mentally retardiul). iwr 
protiu:te(l troni discrimination under S(H:ti()n 504. 

Finally, it includes any person who "is regarded as having an 
im[)airment." Primarily, this means tnuiting peopUj as though they 
wen^ disabled. For example, a person may have? a broken toe or 
minor limp that d(X3S not afiect major life actixitiijs but is discriminatcjd 
against because of the conditi(m. Similarly, (Hscrimination against 
people with disfiguring scars, or mental or iMiiotional conditions is 
prohibited. 

If there are no disabled people in our community are we 
still required to make programs and facilities accessible? 

Section [^04 nujuin^s that ledt^rally assistiul programs and 
activ'ities hv. available to (lualiiuui disabled persons. TlK^refon^, 
recipients of {(ultM-al assistances must be n^ady to acconunodatt^ 
disabUui persons ev en il thercMs no ptMX.tMved prt^sent need h)rsut:h 
acconuuodation. Intlus process orensuringntjudiscrimination. 504 
re(|uinss ccsrtain actions that nuist be taken rt^gardless ot the pn^s- 
iMUusofdisabled persons who might benefit. 

This principle, however, does not mean that arts oi^^anizations 
must providis specific program accommodations wIkmi [hv.vv. arti no 
disabUul peoples pmsent —brailled materials or sign languages inttsr- 
priJtation. for (sxamplts. Rather, the principks nutans tlmt tlui 
organization must places itstslf in the position of being able? to 
provulti accommodations in cases disabkid [xsoph; make nuiuests lor 
stirvnces in this futures. Thesresfore. esvesry ai1s organization nse:eiving 
ttselesral financial support shoukl makes aelvances pixsparations hir 
program aceusssibility. as outlintsel in thes 'len Stesps 'Ibwarel C,oiiiplviug 
With 504, p. 7. 

How is a 504 complaint filed? 

'Ihtsres arts many (sciually esffesclives ways to fiks a 304 coaiplaiul 
at^ainst any oi')i;anizatie)n that nn:(siv(}S fedesral finaneiial support. 
Auel any citi/en may fiks a 504 e:e)mplaint. Mow »V(sr, it is besst tei filts 
(.omplaints with the Civil Rights Offieuj e)f the fedesnil agtsncy pn)viding 
tinane:inl su|)port te) tlus local oi'ganization. Many arts or^anizatie)iis 
nie:tsives funds fi'om thes National Kneleiwmesnt h)r thes Arts, the* 
Natienial lMide)wmesnt U)V thei I lumanitiess. thes U.S. Ikspailmesnt ol 
h(lu(:atie)n, or thes Natiemal Sciesaeus I\)unelation. rlie? Knelowmesiit 
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expects that recipients will make every effort to resolve any 
allegations of noncompliance on an infoniial and amicable basis. 

When filing, include as much information as possible about 
the organization you are complaining about — especially the orga- 
nization's chief administrator, address, and telephone number. 
Specify how the organization is inacc:essible or how the program is 
unusable, and suggest ways in which you think' the problem could 
be nmiedied. Also be sure to include yoiu' own address and telephone 
number. If specifically requested, the National Endowment for the 
Arts will keep infonnation regarding the identity of a complainant 
confidential, to the extent allowed by law. 

What happens if a 504 complaint is filed against any 
program? 

A 504 complaint will not result in the immediate loss of federal 
support. The Arts Endovraient's Civil Rights Division will contact 
both parties when a 504 complaint occurs, ascertain the nature of 
the problem, and negotiate a reasonable compromise according to 
the law. For example, one 504 complaint was filed against a museum 
when a guard refused to allow a physically disabled visitor to go up 
a spiral ramp. The complaint was satisfied when the administration 
issued a memorandum to museum guards rtjgarding trtjatment and 
act^essibility for physically disabled people. 

If an arts organization unreasonably refuses to ac:commodate a 
disabled complainant, a responsible Arts Endowment official is 
required to make a promj^t invcjstigation when a possible failure to 
comply with regulations is indic:ated. NtJgotiations and remedial 
actions will follow tlu» sanu) proceduriis used in Title VI complaint 
situations. 

In all 504 ciomplainf cas(js. the Civil Rights Office? will look for 
gO(Ki faith compliance with 504 Htjgulations and grjstun^s of itjasonable 
accommodation toward otlu^r disabled constitU(jnts. These would 
inc:lude the si^lf-tjvaluation and related doc:unu;nts, docununitation 
of tluj involvemcnit of chsabhid p(u)i)l(^ (such as minutes from an 
advisory coimcil), com?sponden(U) files, and notices or comnuniica- 
tions to disabled audienc(3s. 

What is a grievance procedure? 

A grievances proccuiunj is an (jstal)lish(jd formal or infonnal 
system within an arts organization that identifies responsible staff 
persons, dc^fines responsibilities, sets forth a clearly idcMitified 
procedure, establishes criteria for judgmcmt, describes hearing 
proci^duitss, and sets time? limits for negotiating diffennices Ixstwecm 
\\u) organization and its staff or its users. It is a particularly useful 
te(^hniqu(j for sisttling local or in-house diff(jrences without outside 
intervention. 

Th(? National Hnriowment for the Arts has adopted a formal 
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C!()in|)l,>ints cnn lu^ suinhittiHl to oiu^ 
till? following ()tTi(:(^s■. 
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^litivaiicc) pr(u:iHlur() for its (Mn[)l()ytM's that may hi; iis(ul as a ihocUjI 
lor inl(jr(^st(Hi arts orHani/ations, C^ofjiiis an* availabki from iIkj Arts 
luuiiiwinonrs Cknini-al (;oiins(?rs Officii (jr Division of C^ivil Hij^hts. 

What is the difference between barrier free buildings 
and those modified for 504 compliance? 

A harriiM' fnu? 'oiiiidint^ is a striiotun^ containint; no ardii- 
t(M:tural barriors nmi in which all ar(?as au. acxxissihkj to disal)h3d 
individuals. This inchidos, for (3xamph\ at least ono of all public 
(;onv(Mnonc(is on cwsy floor usabh^ by physically disabled piioplo. 
raised hotter si^ns for blind visitors, and audio-visual fire alarms 
and (»l(ivalor si<^nals for di?af and blind peopki. 

A building with 7)04 structural modifications is !ho n^sult of a 
planning [)r(KUi,ss lhat d(it(jrinint?d tlu^ minimum amount of am- 
struction luuH^ssary to m(\k() pi^o^rains acc(iSsiblo, ("lonstjcjuontly, 
the Iniikhnj^ uikkI bt:- accxjssible to disabkid users only to tlu) (extent 
r(U|uinul to pro\'id(; tujual accxjss to fecitMally "unded programs arui 
activities, 

Keintnnbei-, h.(j\V(^\'er, thai aii\- buildin.i; wbir.li rtu (»i\(^s f(Ml- 
(M'.il inontn lorconstructiou at't(M\S(»pl(Mnb(n\ lwi;:),and iorhvisiiig 
after H)77 niusl iU(M^t nv.w stantlai'ds for acc (\ssibilit\". vS(! :tiun oO^ 
oft he 1^)7:^ Kt^babilitat ion /\cl ami later ain(MidriUMils phu.cM'i^spon- 
sibiliU" h)r those standards and their (Md'orciMiu^nt witli 
.\rc.h.iiiu;iural and Ti-aiisjiortation Hai'rieis ( loiiiplianci^ Hoard 
(A'i'lUiH). To fik* a complaint about a te(l(M'ally iundiu! buihlio}* 
thai is not ricc(\ssible oi' lor atkiilioiwd iiiloi inalion w i it(: or cal!: 

ATMCI-; 

l.t;n I- Street, \\V 
Washini^ton. DC^OOiM-l 1 I i 

1800) I SA-AHIT: (V-|'T| 27::. :y \M l\o;( tsTT) 

Tlu\\TlK ;n also (k^\'t^lopsajul I hstribiitiN public a\var(Mi(^ssoial(M'ials, 

What is an Assurance Form and how does it affect my 
organization? 

An Assurancf^ of ( kimpliance l orin is sent to arts organizations 
with the !i(Mifica}ion of tyrant award hitters from thci National 
I^ndowment foi' thi* Arls or from tlieir stat(? ai1s (i^tMicy I5(jfore they 
!'(}ceive any of tht? awarti, <^rante(?s must si^n find return the fonn 
which states that the recipicMit organization is in f:o!nplianc(3 with 
Section 304. 

Sp(u:ifically for statt? arts a^enci(JS or for organizations that 
sub-conlract a significant poHion of llunr^rant to anoth(jr oriijanization, 
the r)()'} Re^ulaWons re(]uir(^s siinilai' writtcMi assurances from Iheir 
snb-^i\int(H?s. To assun^ nondiscrimination in otluir orj^anizations 
that {)rovid(^ proj^rams or activiti(is to binieficiaric^s, for exam|)k}. 
labor unions or health nitainfcnianci) oi^^anizations, a n>cipi(mt should 
adso riMiur^sl an assurance) form. 

r> 

c (3 
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I realize that 504 means we have to do more for disahled 
people* May we set up a special program for them outside 
the current activities and satisfy the 504 mandate? 

Section 504 cl()(is not nuiuiro. and in fact discourat^ris. tho 
cremation of sojiaratt) programs and ac:ti\'ititis for disahhul i)ooi)lo. 
The self-evaluation process analyzes all (jxistini; proijranis and 
activities of the recipient. Modifications in tluistj i)roL'rains and 
acti\'iti(js should be made tt) ensurtK tt) th(» niaxinuiin i)ossibki 
cjxttMit. ()pi)ortunities for full i)articii)ation and inte^^ration ol disabled 
p(M)i)l(i. The rei^ulations [)rohibit separal(^ proj^rains for disabled 
|)eoi)le unlcjss they are necessaiA' to afford eciual opi)ortunity. (Se(^ 
Froi^rani Acc:essibility, p. 4. ) \U)difyinL; existin.n [)ro.nrains is i)re- 
f(MTabl(i to dcjsi.Linin^ ntnv pro<>ranis which may create ntnv barriijrs 
to a person's ability tt) functit)n in \\\v. ""inost integrated settin<^ 
ai)propriat()."" 

While it may b(^ tempting; to crtuitt* ntnv i)roj-'rams and takt^ 
initiatives to "'do st)methinj4 ft)r the disabh»d/' th(^ basic: obj(u:U\'() of 
Section 504 is tt) tnisun^ full i)articipation. a niatttir that may 
fretjuently nKjuin^ littlt? mt)rti than an oi)en mind, \VhtM\i '■dt)in^ 
nu)re for tlisabled pet)i)ltr' miunis S(q)aratt). spt»cial. or r(^stricU^d 
stMTit:es and proiirams. it n;sults in ""tloinf-; li^ss" by rtMUoviuL; iH|ual 
opportunity and fn^edorn of choice. Overixuictin^ to th() St^ction 504 
nuiuirements will not work to thi) btMK^fil of the r(H;ii)ient tir its 
disabltui benefit:iaiit)S and tMni)lt)ytH^s. 

Will insurance premiums go up, and don't ue risk jireater 
lialiility if we hire disabled employees or encourage dis- 
abled visitors? 

Disabled peoi)le are no ^rt^ater risks to themselves or to othtjrs 
than anyontj (^ls(^. (;<Mi(^rally. disabled i)tH)|)hi may a littlt* moiv 
cautious than the 'general i)ublic. Most insurantui comi)ani(;s do iu)t 
assume a L;realtM- liability for dieir clients simj^ly bet:aust^ thsabltul 
p(H)ple ani on the |)r(MMises. Antk biuiausi; Workeiiien's (;oini)en- 
sation and Mine (;rt)ss anti Hlut^ Shitiltl [m* j-jmiii) polit:ies. the 
achiiiion of an inchvitlual will not nUr.rA \\u) pt)licy as a wlif)U\ 

Vhr. 504 Ht^niilations do not i^erinit rtH:i[)itMits to n^hist^ disabled 
visitors Ihti rij^lit tt) he t:arritul to a i)r'o^ram if \\u)\' mnku th(ni't)wn 
arran.uemenis. It would be wisti. how(?vt;r. for a i't)t:ii)it)nt ori^aniza- 
Uon to ke(»i) reiltjase h)i'ms reatiy lor disabletl i)(H)i)l(i anti their 
carritM's tt) sii^iL in atttlition. a reuiijiient shouiti t:bet:k with its 
insurance companv to b(^ sure that the jiolitiy tiovei's liabilit\ ii an 
at t.itieiil ot.i.ers. 

Are consortia or cooperative a^recnnents allowed or 
recommended under 504? 

N'otiuny in the rei^iil.ilions iiroliibits arts organizations irt)m 



Yrars c?,uc). manv dNnr^sions with arts' 
^^roups about acct^ssibiiity for people 

discibiiitins ofton led to 
comments lika. "W'c do a spociai 
pro^Tam for thaso puoplo each yoar."" 
or "Wo can't sacnfico qtiaiit\/" 

I'm happy to r apart that our tyrant (h?s 
ha\ 0 inovod past tht^so attitud/nal 
barriiTS. throu.i^h tochnjcal assistanco 
and sons it j\jtv workshops p ro\ id od 
[)\* tho Michi^a/i Council for the? Arts. 
Arts organizations have proj^rossod 
from "spe)cial programs'" to makin^,^ 
oxistin^t^ f)ro<,'rams a\ ailablo to spocial 
const it uoncj(?s. P(?op](J with (iisabih- 
(i(?s are sorvin^ on tho ^^ovornint^ 
boards anci panols. and u'orkin^> as 
staff, artists or \-o]nnt(U'rs. 

Hou'e\ (?r. there is still somt? n^lieonco 
t)n tho part of a fow or^^ani/.ations to 
Deplore now a[)[)roach(?s. C)fte/i this 
restraint roflccts ihoir attitucJo not 
only loiwircfs disabloci poof^lo. Inii 
toward other minority poptihjtions as 
well. W'e most coniinuo to work to 
brin.U Ihoso i^roups br\()nd (hat 
point - anci make the arts o\)e.n lo 
e\ eryone! 

\)imu'\e\ DostL'T 

ri()4 ( loortlinator 

MitJiiuaii (l(unu i! tor tin* Arts 



lorniiim {;()()i)(;rativ(i at^rn(MiuMits for \\\{) i)iil)li(: biMUjfit. 'Hius, if 
thnu* pdrforDiiiitj arts coiitiirs (iocidi) to join tot»(»tlujr to offor an arts 
l(istival to all au(ii(^Iu:(^s. Iho arran^iMiiont would not violati* 5U4. 
H()\V(n'(M\ tlu» tirranM(ini(Mit would violato St)4 if thrinj coutcirs sot up 
a consortium in which on(» offtMcui mod(M'ii danco and another 
classical ballot, niiitluir of which was accessible, and the third 
()ff(ir(Hi drama to disahhul visitors. Similarly, porfonnin^ arts c(Mitors 
cannot a^nui to an arran^tMuont in which one serves blind peopl(\ 
anotluir deaf jniophi. and a third sem»s physically disabliHl p(»oi)le. 
Rijstrictini^ disabled peopUi to limited choiccis is \hi) princii)al viola- 
lion in such a^reenumts. 

Oonsoilia may bij most valuable wIumi arts organizations baud 
toi»i»th(jr l() share costs, seivices, and exjxjrtise. lnt(irpret(ir services 
lor tlu; d(jaf. braillinv^ and audio transcription for the l)lind, (M' trans- 
portation and adai)tiv(j e(iuipment for IIkj i)hysically disabled arij 
ijxamplijs of shared stM'vices. In addition, consultants can be hired 
to s(MTti many organizations at once, and stjvtjral institutions can 
l)urchase sjujcial items in ciuantiiy more clu»aply than in small lots. 

Under the employment provisions of 504, what are reason- 
able accommodations for employees? 

as(»nablt; acconimodations will in many t:ases simply mean 
having an oinin mind toward eniploytMis who use techni(iut>s not 
(H)nnnon to the .general i}opulation but which are perfectly (iffcjctivti 
on the job, lMni)loyers are cautiontul a^auist assumin.^ that difft;rt;nt 
leeluiiciues m(jau inferior i)erionnance, 

Vhi) employer s nisponsibility to acconunodate disabled em- 
l)loye(^s may inchuhi modifying; faciliticis, nistructuiin^ job nuiuin^ 
ments or activilicjs. modifyin,^ work sclKuluh^s. ])urchasinj^ or 
modifyiu*^ (Hiuipinent. rtsissi^nin^ offices or spaces, or jirovidin^ 
r(jaders or inl(Mpr(ilers, 'Hunx; is, how(»ver, no nuiuinMuent to alt(»r 
(jss(Milial functions, change tluj basic nature? of a job d(?scrii)tion, or 
crciate a i)osiliou thai do(»s not already (»xist. If n^asonabh? accom- 
modations conspir(i lo cr(?at(i an uiuhu^ liardshij) for an (Hni)loy(M\ 
failunj to hini or i)r()mott) a disabKnl pcMNon will not hv, considiinul 
discriminatory. 

What c:onstitutes an '*undue hardship'' for an employer 
when providing reasonable accommodation? 

rh(» r)()4 Regulations list the following factors: IIk* ovt^rall si/.t; 
ol the r(u:ii)i(Mit's pn)L;ram in tiirms of the number of (Jinployiuis, 
lyjn: <>| faciliti(?s. and si/.c; of budget; \\\{) \y\)() of opejration, including 
IIkj (:niiii)ositiou and slructurcj of th(» work force; and tluj nature and 
cost of tluj necessaiy accommodation. 

It is (»x|)(u:ted that IIkj "r(^asonal)le accommodation" and "muhu; 
hardshij)" conc(}i)ts may cause difficulti(»s for (unploycjrs. How(iv(m\ 
the lack of definition in the tcM'ms leave (Mni)loy(n's as much room to 
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immvAiws as it huiV(3s onf()rc:(im(^nt officials room for inUnpnitaticjii. 
In all cases, common s(miso ami discretion should pr(ivail. Castas in 
which complaints of (jmplovirKuit discrimination are counttired by 
pleading undue hardship will be* determincul mostly according to 
"fair play" concepts. Employers should always setik advice of disabled 
(Miiployees and kjgal counsel when issu(»s of nuisonable accom- 
modation and undue hardship aiise, 

Does nondiscrimination against drug addicts and alcoholics 
mean that we must allow drinking and drug use on the 
job? 

Absolutely not. Alcoholics and drug addic^ts must abide by all 
rules and regulations applied to all (nnployees. The principal op- 
erating factor is not to single out alcu)holics or drug users for dis- 
elimination or special rules that are not applied to (jveryone. 

What are my obligations to communicate with disabled 
citizens? 

The 504 Regulations nujuMx; that nunpients makt^ certain that 
information about pnjgrnms. activititjs, semct^s. and tmiploynuMit 
o{)portunities is njgularly and adtujuately comnninicated to disabled 
p(H)ph^ Also, tliostj wht) rticniit (^nployees for tht? recipient nuist hv, 
aware of the modifications that have already hv.v.n made (or would 
made) in programs for any disabkui persons interi^sted in takin^^ 
advantagf} of such oppoduniticis. Obviously, such communications 
nuist bt^ mad(! in fonns that an^ appropiiate for diffeRMit disabihtitjs. 

Rec:ipi(mts must cuxMte th(^ opportunity for full i)articipation 
for disabltjd peoj)l(^. but full [)articipation will not achitu'tKl 
unless this opportunity is well c:omuuinicat(jd. Blind individuals 
may or may not wish to tak(j advanta*^e of r(^aders, but they must 
know that such a services exists (or would exist): deaf i)ersons may 
or may not wish to taki) advantages of inteiprr^ters madt^ aviiilal)U» by 
tlie recipient but thtjy nuist know thai such a st^rvice fixists (or 
wouKl (^xlst); p(H>pl(» with mobility imiiairuKMils may or may not 
wish to takii advantage? of sp(u:ial parkim^ arrang(?m(Mits, but 
must know tlie arrangtunents exist. 

l''or mon? information on coumiiinication objectives and \v,i:\\- 
ni(iU(ss. se(! Heifi.u 'I'licff? in (Ihaptei- J, and Audiimci! nisxclopment 
in ( IhaptiM' 'A. 

Where can 1 ftet help? 

Local dis.ibled p(M)()lo air llic bi^'.t sdoi'^.i' fit hrlp wluMi drfidni.t^ 
what kind oi acconunodations aro b(!st suited lor your conununity. 
rh(» ()tlic(! h)r Sp(H:ial ( Uwistitnencio'^ at the National Lndowmont 
lor the Arts has a series oi tiichiiical assistance publications and 
audi() visual iriatorials on niakiuu the arts aci.essibh* to flisabled 



A VcU'iiity of a(U:nss mattuials are 
availahhi from: 

\ ri \ Spc'Lial .\] 
i' (lin a t it)ii ( ){|]( (• 

KciUlclK ( cllltM lol tile I 'ci l(h mm 

Alls 

W.i hiii'Mr.ii IK ■ :Mr.l,l. 

{ '().') i.^a /r.oo 
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"l ln- loliDW iuii in<itiM*ials ,irr avMil.thli' 
troni 

Oilier lor Sp(»f i.il { '.oiistilurncit-s 
National HiKiowiiu-nl lor tin; Arts 
I HH) l'i»nns\lvania A\o . N\V 
Washiiii^hjii. DC JO.lOis 

• list 1)1 atlditioiird t(;(:hiiu,al assistance 
piihiicatiuns <inci materials. 

• n<iini*s and addn-sstis of 7)[)4 

I (loriiniators in statr arts a'^rncios, 

• list ol inodi'i proji'cis tor spo( lal 
conslituoiii.irs. 

• liiatt riais n'l .K (CSS tor oKlrr 
\mci it ,ijis. 



A till .M ( .! 

his (m! M ! n; 1 1( 1 1 ;itjs J , f « . ' 

= ;/|'1{m:> i8()H::h) .w i iMr 

Xaiional Toe hnu al lr)loi rnation 
Srrv icrs 

Port Koval Kd. 
Sprmuliold, \'A 'l'J,\\\\ 

\sso(:i,itioii ol iMu si( ,\] iMant 

Xdijunistrators 
Publication Socn-tarv 
WW) Ihlkr SIrrrt 
Ali'xandi la. \ A J.l M 1 
! /() t» t>Mi I \ 



|^(M)pl(^ Frojtict staff also answtn' \hv. individual iiujuirios from 
arts ort^anizations with unusual prubkiins. 

In addition, th(j dinudor or a 504 coordinator in (iach staters 
ai1s a^(nu:y Can supply niattjrials to ai1s organizations within a 
slatii or t(MTitory and provide assistance. 

How does 504 affect historic properties? 

If access is judiciously planned, compliance with the 504 
R(ij-;ulations ni ;;d not affect historic pnjservation adversely. 504 
mandates prot^ram accessibility - not unnecessary architectural 
modific:ations. Adding anachronistic: ramps to a colonial facade is 
not th(i only ans\v(^r to proi^ram accessibility. Historic properties 
should explore all alt(?rnative means of program accessibility before 
alterin<^ a buildin^'*s historic character or architectural integrity. 
Su.^t^esttKl alttmiativcis include reassigning programs to accessible 
s[)a(:es within or outside tlui historic property, or assigning aides to 
ludj) handicapptid visitors through an inacc()ssible facility, 

Workinvi with local disabled peophi, a numbtjr of historic 
uuiseuins have (^\ptninumtt;d with altiiniative methods during tlu) 
|)ast s(j\'(jral ytuirs. For example, ni-cmacdnumts of historic evtnds 
that are pnjstJuttKl in inacciissibkj spactis may be) videotaped and 
shown in an accc^ssiblt? location. Videotaping has proved valuable 
for all audienccjs and acce^ptabh) to local disabled citizcms. Other 
mtdhods incdudt? modtils, dramas, slich) pr()sentations to show tlu) 
|)t)rtions of buildings that an? inaccuissible. and a variedy of ar- 
cldt(H:tural tiKdnucpujs that make the lower floors of buildings 
acc(^ssil)l(? without altering thtnr historic (dianu:ttM\ 
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As a recipiont ni federal funds, you art? n3qum)d to mak() your 
arts programs availahl(3 to disabled people. This availability applies 
to everj,uHie conneoted with the [)rof?rain - staff, pcirfonners, and 
voluiite(?rs, as wt^W as audience, [)artic:ipants, or visitoi>;. This chapter 
is the "how-to" part of [hv. book, and will ^ive you Huid(3lines which 
I can be applied to all arts programs as well as specific suggestions 
I for five arts disciplines. The? chai)tiir is divickid into thnu-i parts, 
C.'ettin^' There. Boing Then?, and Taking Pan. 

Ginting Thaw discusses an::hitectural accessibility and em- 
phasizes provisions for jjeople with mobility disabilities. The next 
part, lining Thciv, is about communication techniques and focuses 
on the needs of people v\itli \isual, hearing, or learning impairments. 
Getting There and Being There apply to all facilities and programs 
receiving federal assistance and should be read by everyone. 

The third part. Taking Part, is organized according to arts 
disciplines — visual, pefonning, literai7, media, and d(isign arts. In 
Taking Part, you should read the introduction and the section that 
host applies to your arts program. Thesii fivci, discipline-based 
scjctions pnjstMit w^ays to look at faciliti(>s, activili(3s, (^v(jnts, or i)er- 
formanci3s in onkir to s(U3 tluir archihM:tural or communicatit)n 
components. Whtjn acct^ssibility [)roblems are broken dowai into 
thtir compon(3nt parts, solutions can often be fomul in G(^tt/ng 
Thi)W or B(?ing ThcMt?. Suggestions for solving oth(»r [)roblHms sjx^cifii: 
It) each arts anrd anj [on^senltHl as spticial topics throughout the 
t:hapter. VVhenMo Find It. ( p. nH). lists all th(^ siKuial topics 
l)r{^s(inted in Clhapter li. 

A sixth section on planning mcH^tings follows th(? five scKiions 
on [hi] arts an^as. It lists all \hi) information in th(j book which 
jKMiains to UK.HJtings and panels. 

Although each arts program belongs iu one of the fiv(? arts 
an^as, \hinv, is nuu;h ovtniap biiween tlunn. For exam{)le, anyone 
running an arts Icjslival should rt}ad th(^ pcjrfonning, visual, and 
d(3sign arts sections if thtJ [)rograni incluch's plays, ccjuchmIs, and a 
tour of historic downtow^n. A tluutler group using its lobl)y as an art 
gall(M7 would ntMul to know about access to Ihe visual arts as W(j11 as 
to tlui piMiorniing arts. 
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"V ; ; yisifo|[^/p^if aiid .y6limtee:rs 

^; ^- ' fqlto the -arfs:, adinirusrtr^tipv^ 
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. Gonaplete'^^ 
; . Uniform F[(^Qral Accektbilit^^J^n^ . ■ 'v/^: - ■ ^' ; 

■ •Eveir il y^ui^. peimaneiit prQ^fe.ms a reflii an. acdidssible building , . 
yoa; may- find ::tli^it ^if.occWiQnally,.: 
■ acGessible'/ For' temporary fun^^ like arts ■fe^UvalS^'Gi^^ 
• exhibitions, or special; perfonnanGes, you may neejd temporary 
solutions to ram.p .a set. of stairs, by-pass a curb, provide usable 
- restrooms, or improve signage. Some of these temporary solutions 
are suitable for' ultra low-budget programs that simply caimol. 
afford to do anything better. . =■ 

If y.au ai^ plaiuiing to build or remodel, this sectron will guide 
you. to areas that need particular attention. However, the work 
should be done by an arcliitect who is fully aware of all applicable 
accessibility standards and Is tiaily sensitive to the enviromnenlal 
needs 6f disabled people. 
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1. Accessible Route 

An ti(;( (\ssil)h» rouh' is a con- 
tinuous. 1(»\ (^K snioolh. liiud sur- 
fact) patluvtix ill loiist 'M')" wide 
which has no curhs. st(^i)s. slairs, 
orahrupl chan<^(»s in \v\ c\ ^rtnilcr 
than 1/2". No obj(H:t should [)rc)- 
Irudt^ into cknir space of lh(» 
rout(Mtan\luM}^hl. (Si^cProliHuhn^v; 
Ohjccts. p. An ac(:t»ssihl(^ rout(^ 
prov ides a sate and nsahlo path 
for piH)pl(^ who use whtu^lchairs. 
crulciit\s, hrac(\s, c:an(\s. or walkers, 
orwho walk with dillicullw or who 
ha\ tM'espiralorvor!uNirl pn )hhMHS. 
or other conditions that limit 
stamina or mohilitx . It is also sattM* 
and (uisi(M- lor \'isuall\- ini[)aii'ed 
people^ to rt)llo\\\ 

Accessible routes are part of 
site ciri^ulation as well as circula- 
tion inside the building. The sanu^ 
criteria apply to both interior and 
exterior locations. 

In surve'iyin^ walks, paths, cor- 
ridors, and floor surfaci^s for suit- 
ability as accessible routes, look 
for small changes in k)Vt)l, stiips, 
and protruding ohjects. 

Any vertic:al chani^e in hivel or 
bump jireatcjr than 1 li" can {)re- 
vent some disabled peopk) from 
usin^ th(^ accu^ssiblc; route. Small 
changes in kjvel can be ramjxjd 
with a wiid^tj-shaped pitice of 
wood. 

(lurbs must be rampini. If 
HYi) steps in \\u) only availahlc^ 
rout(^, you can install a ramj) or a 
me(;hanical lift. An exterior ac:c:iJS- 
sible route should hv. iiVA) from 
sand, gravc'l. wick) gratings. del)ris. 
or anything that could trij) {KMJj^k^ 
or mak(^ an unstabk^ or untivtm 
surface). 

O 
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Exterior Accessible Route 
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('hapttjr2. Access to /\rts PruKrams I'Cit'ltinu Ttuirti 
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Accessible Parking Spaces 





2. Parking 



Temporary Accessible Parking 




Parking Spaces 

Mobility impaired drivers need 
parking spaces which are 12 '-6" 
wide, or 8 feet wide with a 5 foot 
access aisle between them. These 
spaces should be marked by an 
above ground sign as reserved for 
handicapped people. A sign painted 
on the pavement is not sufficient. 

Temporary handicapped park- 
ing spaces can be designated in 
streets or where parallel parking 
exists as long as there is a driveway 
or curb ramp which will allow a 
disabled driver to exit on the street 
side and get up the curb. Spaces 
can be temporarily marked with 
tape to designated sizes and a sign 
can be erected. Ready-made signs 
are available from sign companies 
and city/ state traffic departments 
and highway departments. Signs 
directing people to an accessible 
entrance should be provided. 



Temporary Accessible Parallel Parking 





International Accessibility Symbol 
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Off-site Parking 

If off -site parking is available, 
determine if there is an accessible 
route of travel from the off-site 
parking to the entrance of your 
facility. 



Passenger Loading Zone 

A pcisse^nger loading zone should 
have at least 4 feet of clear space 
beside tlie veliicle for pull-up s{3ac:e. 
The passenger loadini^ zone should 
be on an accc^ssible route to the 
building. 

Curbs at passenger drop-off 
zones should be rampx^d. If no ciu^b 
ramp is provided, a temporary 
ramp can be instalhui. 



Accessible Route From Off-Site Parking 




(LuLxj\p 



Passenger Loading Zone 




Temporary Wood Curb Ramp 




^i\i^^^re>aieri\xxn 1/4' 
74 max 
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Existing Building 



Straight Run Ramp 






Switch-back Ramp 




Earthwork Bridge 




Other Entrance Locations 

When existing main entrances 
are difficult to modify for accessi- 
bility or where modifications would 
seriously damage the appearance 
or historic value of a structure, a 
window or other door close to 
f^roimd level might be converted 
to an acceissible entrance. 




3. Entrances and 
Doors 



An entrance to a building should 
be approached by a smooth, flat or 
gradually sloping surface. An ac- 
cessible route should connect park- 
ing areas, drop-off zores, public 
transportation stops, or other build- 
ings v^th the building entrance. 
(See requirements for Accessible 
Route, p. 24.) If existing buildings 
have entrance floor levels above 
or below ground leveL modifica- 
tions for access may require in- 
stallation of ramps, bridges, mech- 
anical lifts, or changes in the shape 
of the land to provide a smooth, 
gradually sloped surface. 

Ramped Entrances 

Most building standards specify 
ramps with a maximimi slope of 
8.3"n which is 1 foot of rise for 
i)wery 12 feet of horizontal run. 
Consequently, the ramp for a 4 
foot rise must be at least 48 feet 
long plus the length of at least one 
level platform (5 feet). 

Long ramps can be handled in 
a variety of ways: straight run, 
svdtch back, or L-shaped. How- 
ever, level entrances are always 
preferred to ramps. In some in- 
stances, particularly in historic 
buildings, earth fill to change the 
entrance level may be the best 
solution. Also, interior ramps are 
always pn:?ferred to exterior ramps. 
Sometimes it is less expensive to 
build a ramp dowu to a lower level 
rather than constructing a ramp 
up to an upper level. 
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Temporary Ramps at Steps 

If steps have a total rise of no 
more than 30' \ a temporary wood 
ramp can accommodate disabled 
people. Exterior plywood and 
treated lumber should be used. A 
rubber mat surface is recom- 
mended, but it should be fully 
glued in place. Ramps more than 

in height mast have handrails 
as shovel. 

Ramps can, of course, be built 
over steps more than 30" in height » 
but since they must be 12 feet long 
for each 1 foot of rise, they become 
impractical as temporary facilities. 
Long ramps also require level rest 
platfoniis 5 feet long even,' 30 feet. 



Lifts at Steps 

If steps exceed 30" in height 
or if there h not enough space to 
install a ramp, a mechanical wheel- 
chair lift might be in: Called. Such 
lifts are available from several 
sources and they can be per- 
manently installed or temporarily 
located with a movable metal bridge 
to go over the stops. 



Temporary Ramp for Steps up to 30" 

at top — — 





Mechanical Lift for Steps over 30' ' 

mc^tii^r lift 




Mechanical Lift Installation 
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Doorways and Thresholds 

Adult wheelchairs are 27" to 
32" wide. Doorways, therefore, 
should be a minimum of 32" clear 
when the door is standing open. 
Most exterior doorways are^ 36" 
wide, but interior doors are often 
narrower. All doorways need a b 
foot by 5 foot level and clear area 
on the pull side. The door should 
have a kickplate and lever-type 
handle. Thresholds should slope 
and not be more than J/2" high. 
Weather stripping at the bottom 
edge of the door is preferred. Door 
closers can be adjusted or removed 
so doors vdll open more easily. 

In temporary situations only, 
doors with a clear opening as nar- 
row as 28" can be used by some 
disabled people. A narrow door 
can be used only if the door can 
stand open by itself and if there is 

Revolving Doors 

Many disabled people cannot 
use revolving doors or turnstiles. 
If either exists in an arts facility, 
there must be a route around them 
or disabled people cannot enter 
the building. 

Often there is an ordinai'y door 
for emergency exit only next to a 
revolving door. These exit doors 
are usually not operable from the 
outside but they can be converted 
to be used as an entrance. 

If a swinging door is not located 
near a revolving door, look for 
another entrance. If another en- 
trance provides access for disabled 
p(3ople, a sign should be posted at 
the n^volving doordinicting piioph^ 
to the usable door. 



32" Minimum Clear Width 




Clear Space to Side of Door 




plenty of space on both sides of 
the door to allow a person using a 
wheelchair to line up v^rith the 
opening before passing through it. 

Sometimes interior doors can 
be removed to gain a few more 
inches of clearance when privacy, 
security, and ventilation require- 
ments allow. 

Auxiliary Entrance for Revolving Door 



Disabled people 

east w^cx\o^ 
on Main Street 
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Double Door Vestibule 

The more doors an entrance 
has. the more hkely it is that 
disabled people will need as- 
sistance. 

Double door vestibules with 
limited manuevering space can 
trap disabled people who use 
wheelchairs. There should be at 
least 4 feet between the second 
door in its open position and the 
first door. 

The best entrance for disabled 
people is one which has power 
operated doors. As a temporary 
solution, the inside or second door 
can be removed or propped open. 



Double Door Vestibule at Entrance 
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Power Operated Door at Entrance 



-Hve. acH\MTi\^^ o^A 5afetM y^j^aX^ as lAjeAi as au/ivdi tails 
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Interior Accessible Route 

L 



4. Interior 

Circulation 

This section covers problems 
in horizontal circulation on any 
given floor. It does not cover the 
problem of getting from one floor 
to another which is discussed in 
the next section on vertical circu- 
lation. iTie changes in level covered 
by this section are no more than 1 
or 2 feet. 




Interior Accessible Route 

Inside a building, people should 
be able to move about using a 
cx)ntinuous pathway that is level, 
firm, unobstructed, and at least 
wide. If possible, provide seat- 
ing along the way for people who 
need to rest. The accessible route 
is not necessarily the shortest 
route; some people may want to 
know the shortest way, even if it 
has a step or two. See also Acces- 
sibki Route, p. 24, and Protruding 
Objects, p. 33. 
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Clearance for Aisles 

Disabled people who use mo- 
bility aids such as wheelchairs, 
walkers, or crutches and braces 
require more space in which to 
maneuver. The average adult-sized 
wheelchair uses about 30" x 48" 
of floor space. Because at least 4 
feet is required for a person in a 
wheelchair and a walking person 
to pass, and 5 foet for two people 
in wheelchairs to pass, it is recom- 
mended that all aisles be a mini- 
mum width of 5 feet. 

Interior Changes in Level 

Abrupt changes in level are 
one of the most common problems 
for disabled people in buildings. 
Small changes in level up to 6" in 
height can be eliminated by using 
wedges or small ramps similar to 
those on page 24. A series of steps 
might require a ramp or lift. 

Interior Ramps. The best solu- 
tion to interior changes in level is a 
permanent ramp. Finish material 
can match surrounding materials 
but the ramp surface should bo 
textiu^d rubber and not carpet. 
Such ramps can be expensive but 
a permar^n* installation will be 
used by many and is an advantage 
in moving exhibits, equipment, and 
the like. 

Temporary Ramps. For tempor- 
ary situations, wood ramps with 
substantial metal handrails on each 
side and a textured rubber surface 
can be used. Portable metal ramps 
are another temporary solution. 
These folding lightweight ramps 
have small curbs and no handrails, 
and they should not be used by 
disabled iX3ople witJiout assistance. 
If provided, they should not be left 
in place imattended. 
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Clearance for Aisles 




Clear Floor Space 

30" 




Permanent Ramp 




Portable Metal Ramp 




Temporary Wood Ramp 
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Vertical Lift 




ervAc^^ lifr 
Je^hcdhj irtter- 



Protruding Object Hazard 



Protruding Object Warning 




d^t^ wall 
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Interior Lifts. Mechanical wheel- 
chair lifts can be used indoors. 
Lifts require power and their con- 
trols may be difficult for some to 
operate, but they are useful where 
there is not enough space for a 
ramp. Lifts can be enclosed with 
walls and interlocked gates to 
make a safe and attractive installa- 
tion. Instructions for operation 
should be posted on or near the 
Uft. 

Split Level Facilities, In arts 
facilities where food services, shops 
or other amenities are available, 
liiese services must also be avail- 
able to disabled people. This does 
not mean that every space must 
be made accessible. The general 
rule should be that if disabled 
people can enter the establishment 
without assistance and be served 
along with otherc. no changes are 
required. 

If an entire business or service 
area is elevated by a few steps or 
is otherwise inaccessible, then 
ramps, or lifts, must be installed. 

Protruding Objects 

Wall-mounted elements such 
as telephone enclosures, fire ex- 
tinguishers, or signs can be haz- 
ardous to a blind person who uses 
a long cane for mobility because 
the cane passes below the object 
and the person walks into it. A sim- 
ple solution is to place detectable 
objects such as ashtrays, planters, 
or waste receptacles on the floor 
under the hazardous object. Be 
sun) not to block the cluar floor 
si)ace provided to allow a wheel- 
chair to pull up to the object. 

Handrails or objects with sup- 
ports widely spaced so that a cane 
passes between or beneath them 
without contact can also be a 
probh^m. 
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Carpet 

Soft carpel makes using wheel- 
chairs, crutches, canes, and walkers 
very difficult, and reduces the ef- 
fectiveness of a cane used by blind 
people. There is no adequate test 
for determining which type of car- 
pet is best or worst. In general, all 
carpet is difficult for people who 
use wheelchairs. The dense, thin 
commercial carpets are the best, 
but any carpet with a pad under- 
neath is very difficult or impossible 
for some to negotiate. 

If an accessible route is com- 
pletely carpeted, some changes 
should be made. The best way to 
solve the problem of carpet is to 
remove a 3 foot wide strip of carpet 
along one wall and replace it with 
tile or vinyl covering. This "road- 
way" also provides an excellent 
guide for bhnd people who can 
easily follow the hard surface. 

A temporary solution to the 
carpet problem is to place panels 
of plywood or hard material over 
the carpet to form a hard surface 
pathway. The panels must be at 
least 3 feet wide and taped to each 
other and to the carpet to prevent 
the panels from slipping and people 
from tripping on the edges. Carpet 
tape is useful for this purpose. 



Permajient Hard Surface Path 




Temporary Path Over Carpet 
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Your arts program will probably 
be housed in a facility that meets 
one of these conditions: 

• It is on one level through- 
out with no changes in level greater 
than 1 to 2 feet, and has no stairs 
and no elevators, in which case 
you can skip this section. 

• It occupies several floors 
but they are all connected by ele- 
vators. In this case, read Existing 
Elevators, (below), to see if yours 
are usable by everyone. If stairs 
are also used between floors, they 



should be reviewed and modified 
if necessary. 

• It occupies more than one 
floor and these floors are connected 
only by stairs. You have a serious 
problem and should refer to Adding 
an Elevator p. 37. Your best move 
in this situation maybe to relocate 
as many of your programs and 
functions as you can to accessible 
areas. Then you may lind that you 
need to modify only some of the 
inaccessible space. 



Elevator Lobby 






Existing Elevators 

If youi^ building is equipped 
with elevators, they may be per- 
fectly accessible or they may need 
some improvements to make them 
usable by everyone. 

Elevator Lobbies. Call buttons 
must be no more than 48" above 
the floor. Floor indicators should 
light up and ring to announce a 
car's arrival so blind and deaf 
people can perceive them. If ele- 
vators are not so equipped, some 
people require assistance. 

The raised nimieral in the ele- 
vator door jamb allows a blind 
person leaving an elevator to deter- 
mine the floor number. Raised 
numerals and braille can be easily 
added. They should be at least 2" 
high and raised at least 1/16" 

Elevator Cab. Elevator size is 
critical for people who use wheel- 
chairs. Most adult size wheelchairs 
fit v^thin a 30" X 48" floor space. 
If an elevator has at least a 30" x 
48" clear floor space inside, it 
should accommodate a person in a 
wheelchair. Elevators should have 
enough space to allow people to 
turn arouTid inside. By pulling in 
and backing out or vice versa, 
most people using wheelchairs can 
fit in an elevator which is as small 
as 48" from the door to the back 
wall. The question is, can they 
reach the controls once onboard? 

Minimum Cab Size 
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Elevator Control Panel. The top 

elevator control button and the 
emerj^ency controls should be no 
more than 54" above the floor. 
Otheruise, some people will not 
be able to reach them and wiW 
always need help using the ele- 
vators. One solution involves instal- 
Hng an auxiliary panel which can 
be applied over the existing panel. 
This new panel is connected to 
the controls and lowers the control 
buttons. This is a permanent in- 
stallation which will have to be 
made by the builders. 

Elevator control buttons should 
have raised numerals and braille 
beside them so they can be identi- 
fied by blind people. Inexpensive, 
adhesive-backed, raised numerals 
can be added to existing elevator 
panels. Both t.Taille and Arabic 
nimierals may be used but braille 
should not be used without the 
Arabic since only a small per- 
centage of blind people use braille. 
Embossed plastic labels in either 
version can be made unth a label 
maker. 

Stairs 

Although stairs must not be 
the only way of moving between 
levels, many disabled people v^ll 
use them and they should be safe 
to use and provide support and 
guidance. 

Handrails should be provided 
(m both sides of stairs, and should 
continue around the landings. 
Handrails must extend 1 foot hori- 
zontdly beyond the top and bottom 
steps. Where stairs wWl be used 
l)y children, a vSec:ond, lower hand- 
rail should be installed. 

If handrails exist but do not 
have horizontal extensions, th(3y 
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Add-on Control Panel 




Add-on Raised Numerals and Plastic Label Maker 
Braille 
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Handrail at Stairs 



+D (lA^iicdte floor- 




Elevator Shaft Locations 
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should be modified or replaced. If 
horizontal extensions cannot be 
installed on both handrails, they 
should be installed on at least one. 

Adding an Elevator 

Installing an elevator may be 
the most effective and, in the long 
run, the least expensive solution 
to your problems or inaccessible 
floor levels. There are three ways 
to add an elevator: 

1 . Elevator shafts can be placed 
inside existing buildings if a com- 
mon accessible space can be lo- 
cated on each floor which does 
not interfere with heating and ven- 
tilating systems nor with major 
structural framing for the building. 
The building will have to be closed 
during construction and floors and 
roof will be remodeled to accom- 
modate shafts. 

2. Elevator shafts can t)e placed 
against an exterior wall of an ex- 
isting building if a common acces- 
sible space can be located on each 
floor at the same spot on the 
exterior wall to serve as lobby 
space. Adding an elevator shaft to 
the outside of the building will not 
significantly interfere uith me- 
chanical or structural systems in 
the buildings and will not dismpt 
operation of the building during 
construction. 

3. Elevator shafts can stand 
free of existing buildings and be 
connec^ted by bridges to floor levels. 
Free standing elevator shafts will 
not interfere with mechanical or 
struc:tural systems in the building 
and will not disnipt operation of 
th(i huilding during constniclion. 

If adding an elevator is too 
expensive or not structurally pos- 
sible, theni an? a few moa^ things 
you can try. 
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Ramps 

Ramps are almost out of the 
question for connecting floor to 
floor, but they might work if you 
have a Jot of floor space you can 
give up. Remember, every foot of 
rise will require 12 feet of run, and 
every 30 feet of nm will require a 5 
foot n^st platform. In addition, 5 
foot level platfonns must be pro- 
vided at both top and bottom. 
Thertifore, connecting two floors 
that are ten feet apart floor to floor 
will take at least 145 feet of ramp. 
Unless you can turn this situation 
to your advantage and make the 
ramp usable floor area, as in thi? 
Guggenheim Museum or Boston 
Aquarium, you probably won't 
want to do it. 

Extended ramps ai>3 also a very 
poor solution for the wheelchair 
user as many pcjople art) not able 
to push themselves up such a lonx 
slop(3. 

Mechanical Platform Lifts 

Mechanical lifts can bt> placed 
over existing stairs. HquipiXKi with 
platfonns, ihese lifts can carr\' a 
person in a wheelchair. HquippeKi 
with a seat, they are usable by 
walking disabl()d people who can- 
not climb stairs. 

Then^ an) two typiis of lifts, 
vertical and inclintui. Vtjrtical lifts 
an) placed at the bottom of stairs 
and rise veilically. A bridge) is 
built across from the top of the 
stair to the lift in its up position. 
These lifts cannot hi) ustui to go 
between floors. 

Incliiuul lifts travtil on a tnick 
mounted on th() wall beside the* 
stair. Inclined lifts trav(^l over thii 
stairs. Most can be fokUnl out of 
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Inclined Lift 




Bridge Between Buildings 




the way when not in use. Some 
jurisdictions restrict their use on 
narrow flights of stairs. 

Lifts are often the only solution 
to changes in level. They vary 
widely in price, and fire and ele- 
vator codes may apply to their 
installation. Some codes require 
them to be enclosed so people vdll 
not get near them while they op- 
erate. Lift companies can provide 
advice and information on the., use 
of Iheir lifts. Instructions for opera- 
tion should be posted on or near 
the lift. 

Bridging 

If only two or three floors are 
involved, and if there is an adja- 
cent accessible building with an 
elevator, you might be able to 
install bridges between the floors 
of the two buildings. Again, there 
may be many problems to this 
solution, especially if a disabled 
person has to cross the bridge to 
the other building, trek to the ele- 
vator, ride the elevator, trek back 
to the bridge, and cross back into 
your building. 
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6* Water Fountains 



Minimum Apron Clearance 



Maximum Spout Heiglit 



For 504 compliance, at least 
one water fountain should be ac- 
cessible in each area. 

Water fountains can be used 
by most disabled people if the 
spout is no more than 32" to 36" 
above the floor. 

The best type of water fountain 
for people in wheelchairs is one 
which has at least 30" of clear 
space between the bottom of the 
apron and the floor» and which 
has hand-operated controls. 

A good temporary solution 
when existing fountains are too 
high is to install a paper cup 
dispt^nser and mount it no more 
than 40" above the floor. If existing 
fountains have only foot-operaled 
controls, cup dispensers v ill still 
be necessary and some fisabled 
people will need assistance. 

It may be possible o add a 
side-mounted fountain to the exist- 
ing facility without cutting into 
tlie wall. Lever-type handles should 
be added » however, because pedals 
caimot be used by people in wheel- 
chaii^. In some cases, it may be 
more economical to install a new, 
lower water foimtain than to re- 
locate or modify an existing in- 
stallation. 





Add-on Side-mounted Temporary Solution 

Fjuntain 
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Circular Clear Floor Space 




T-shaped Clear Floor Space 



f 
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Rest Room Vestibule 




if door \^ 
to ^«^^ily/ 



Temporary Privacy Screen 




Or 



1. Rest Rooms 

Rest Room Doors 
and Vestibules 

Doors to be used by disabled 
people should provide a 32" clear 
opening with the door in the open 
position. This usually requires a 
36" v^nde door. The vddth required 
is detennined by the width of a 
wheelchair plus cleara'nce neces- 
sary for maneuvering, and for 
pushing or pulling a door open. 

As a temporary solution when 
rest rooms have privacy screens 
or vestibules, propping the door 
open or removing it can often 
increase maneuvering space. Where 
privacy will be compromised, a 
temporary privacy screen can be 
installed outside the room. Stan- 
dard exhibit booth curtains are 
useful for this piu^pose. 

Toilet Stalls 

Narrow Toilet Stalls. Toilet stalls 
for disabled people must have an 
outswinging door that, when open, 
provides a clear opening of 32". 
This usually means that the door 
itself will be at least 33" wide. 
The stall should be 36" wide inside 
and there should be two 54" long 
by 1-1/2" diameter grab bars 
mounted horizontally on each side 
33" above the floor. The space 
between the grab bar and the wall 
should bo nc more than 1-1/2". 

Temporary Changes. Existing 
stalls that are at least 34" wide 
cmi be made temixirarily accessible. 

1. Pick a stall against a wall 
preferably at the end of the room. 
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2. Install grab bars as spin :ified 
above. These must be wall-anchuiixl 
to support a 250 lb. load. This is a 
permanent modification. 

3. H(3move existing narrow 
door and wall-side jamb. 

4. Install overhead rod and 
privacy curtain. 

If the existing stall is less than 
34'' wide, the partitions might be 
moved to widen the stall to 36". 
This will involve changing adjacent 
stalls and will be a permanent 
modification. 

The 5 foot wide toilet stall. A 5 
foot wide toilet stall is usable by 
more disabled people than the nar- 
row stall because it allows plenty 
of room to move aroiuid and pro- 
vides space for an attendant if 
necessary. 

If a 5 foot wide stall does not 
exist in a rest room, there is no 
way to furnish one temporarily 
but a vei7 successful pennanent 
modification is possible. 

Since standard toilet stalls are 
usually 30" wide by 54" long, 
they cannot be made accessible 
because tliey are too narrow. How- 
ever, tw^o 30" stalls can be com- 
bined to make one 5 foot stall. To 
do this, one water closet and one 
partition are removed and grab 
bars are added. 

Lavatories, Mirrors, Soap and 
Towel Dispensers 

Lavatories us(k] by disabled 
peopl(3 should have 30" clearance 
between the bottom edge of the 
apron and th(^ floor. The faucets 
should hav(} handles that can 
opcjrated without grasping and 
twisting. Lcw(5rs and push buttons 
(the kind that n»c|uin^ light pi^ssuni 
and l(»ave the water numing for a 
wlule) m\) good typjKS to us(}. 
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Minimum Accessible Toilet Stall 




Temporary Changes ^ — -^feal W *^v^ \? 




5 Foot Wide Toilet Stall 
mw^' fifi^tifr^ piftltlfn 




to r*rtM(M 
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Problems at Lavatories 



Minimum Apron Clearance 




(Tier 




-fc> next- 




Modified Lavatory 
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Mirrors should have bottom 
edges no more than 40' ' above the 
floor, and dispensers should be no 
more than 48" above the floor and 
not located over other obstructions 
or fixtures. 

FoUoviing are some suggestions 
for modifications. 

• Lavatory aprons can be cut 
to provide the necessary knee 
clearances. 

• Where towel dispensers and 
mirrors are too high, it is 
usuaDy less expensive and 
quicker to mount a new towel 
dispenser nearby and install 
a full-length ininxjr on another 
wall than it is to i^locate the 
existing ones. The full-lengtli 
mirror is good for everyone 
to use. 

• A temporary solution to the 
towel height problem is sim- 
ply to place towels on a shelf 
or table within reach of 
seated or short people. 

• A good, mexpensive. tempor- 
ary solution to the soap dis- 
penser height problem is to 
provide cake soap. 

• Smooth round faucet knobs 
should be removed and a 
type with a lever or other 
shape which can be operated 
without gripping should be 
installed. 

• Exposed hot water pipes 
under any lavatory should 
be insulated to prevent burn- 
ing the U^gs of people in 
wheelchairs. 
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8. Telephones 

Public telephones should be 
mounted in a clear space with the 
highest operable part (coin slot or 
dial) no more than 48" above the 
floor. If existinjj public telephones 
do not meet this requirement there 
is no temporary solution other than 
to make available a desk type 
telephone which disabled people 
can use. 

9. Signage 



Signs with emergency or direc- 
tional information should be done 
in large letters and contrasting 
colors. The typeface should be 
simple and the surface of the sign 
well-lit and not glossy. Signs should 
also be used to direct disabled 
people to accessible entrances, 
telephones, and the like. Picto- 
graphs and international symbols 
should be included as often as 
possible. They can be understood 
by most people including those 
who cannot rtiad or do not speak 
English. 



Accessible Pay Telephone 




Readable Sign 



Pictograph 



Exit 





10. Clear Floor Space and Work Surfaces 



Work surfac^os should have a 
clear opening for knee and leg 
space of Z'-G" from the underside 
to the floor, and be at least 2 feet 
deep. People who use wheelchairs 
need a clear floor spa 30" x4H'' 
adjacent to a counter, work sur- 
face, or shelf in which to position 
the wheelchair. The clear floor 
space may be parallel to an object 
or pejrpendicular to it, but it must 
always be next to (not in) an 
accessible route. 
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Clear Floor Space 



Forward Reach Range r- 
at Work Surface 





c\car 
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11, Reach Ranges 



Because they are at a lower 
level than the average standing 
adult, disabled people in wheel- 
chairs cannot easily reach objects 
placed lijgher than 4 fi^et from the 
floor. 



Rocker 
Switch 



Lever Handles 



^ 



12. Controls and Hardware 



Controls and hardware include 
such items as door handles, ther- 
mostats, toilet flush controls, 
faucet handles, window cranks, 
finj alanns, light switches, and 
oth(jr operating mechanisms. (Con- 
trols and hardware nc(jd to be 
mounted where short or seatcxl 
jieople or peo])li; who cannot raise 



their amis can reach them. The 
most usable range is between 9" 
and 4H" above the floor. Also, 
there has to b(i enough cdear floor 
space for people in wheelchaii^ to 
get clos(? to tlie control. In addition, 
controls must hr. (iasy lo operate. 
Controls for operating equipment 
should be operable with one hand, 
not njquin^ gripping or twisting, 
nor mom than 15 pounds of pres- 
sure. If you can work a control 
with a closed fist, most people will 
be able to work it. (See also Kquip- 
nient Modification, p. [V^.) 



Audible and Visible Signals 



o 



13> Warning Signals 

Hnujrgency warning sysliiiiis 
should producui signals that can 
hi) ()(n'C(nved by both hearing and 
sight-impaii>^d ])eopt^^ Signals iJiat 
nw. (exclusively bells or buzzers 
or flashing lights t)r \%'aniing signs 
[\n\ useli^ss to ptiople who cannot 
hi^ar or siui Iheni. 

Many new electronic: devices 
provid(? warning signals that Hin 
both audible and visibk^. 
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Being Tli^ 

. . In . addition . to fjhyijical.acAss.te your programs, you must 
consider access to the content. Can everyone understand as much 
as possible what is going on? Are materials presented for seeing. , 
hearing, and touching wherever appropriate? 

Program content includes the exliibitions. lectures, films, plays, 
concerts, etc. that you produce or present, as well as materials 
about the programs — catalogues; scripts, librettos, brochiires. maps; 
publicity,, etc.. The people y/ho must have access to the program 
Content include everyone — audience, perfonners, participants, staff, 
>^isitors. and volunteers — any of wTiom may have a commmiicatiOn 
disability. In this section: we wi^ll look at some communication, 
/teclmig'ues that can help you make your programs enjoyable for 
■ everyone,; ■ ■ ■. . / .. 
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Communicating With 
Hearing Impaired People 



; Pencil and Paper 

I In ri convi^rsation hiftw^njn a hi^arin^ impaired person and a 

! iu^arin^ person. fMlluir {person may have truublo understanding the 

I other, Wntten nK^ssat^es usually work, so be sure to have pencnls 

' and pa[)jjr available, 

: I he rr (also ralle(l Tl)l) and rrV) 

TT's CI V\t 'l V!opii( )!ir) lor lunuini!. impaired indix iduals an^ 

j li'4hl\\4'i^L;hl. porlablo. r\v.{ Ironic nKi(.bin(\s wliicli pro\ i(l(^ \vi'ilt(Mi 

I ( on unun i(. ill ion via standard telepbone>. TT s ha\e (MllnM^a jjrint- 

I ont oi a \ i^ual (lispla\ and a tvpow iit(U' ke\'boai'd 'Vhr- l(}|(»pli()no 

! iToriviM" is pl.icc.d in tlio TT uadlo and t\ |")e*d ni(^ssaL;(^s can b(^ s(miI 

I oi i"c(.(M\eil. 

I Sii i( r triophonc ( oinnunu( »tt i( .>n wit li a doa I p(MM m is impos- 

! sii)|(' widiont a Tl\ one should be pro\id(Ml so that lu^arin;^ 

i iinpaii'cd [)roplc(..in call in orout. l'\)i e\ain[)l(^a th(^it<M \vill want 

' lo be .ib!o to rcM'iv e ( <dls I Id in iKMrini^ impaired p(Msons about 

■ oidrriii^ hi kcls or iniiniiiiiL; about pci'loiiuancc s( lunlules or 

; iiitiM prclcd pi'rloi'uiaiK cs. 



rr 



'A 
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Interpreters 

lM)r deaf people, ce/lii/ed iiiterpi>^ters are absohitely necessary, 
rtu? inteiT.)r(ittjr uses inther American Sitjii Language or Signed 
Knglish and must bi^ able to n^verse translate both. (In reverse trans- 
lation. th(? diuif person signs and the interpreter translates the signs 
into s[)(?ech for hearing p(U)ple.) Sonu) deaf people can lip read. 
lnterpr(Mc»rs should b(» abl(} t(j perfonn both manual and oral inter- 
j)njtation. TlKi average length of time a perscm t:an comfortably 
i^t(}rp^^t and keep fh(^ signs larg(? and Readable is about 45 minutes; 
<-u scv(M'(d iiiter[)r(itnrs may b(! lUMuied for long programs, 

A (KHunion location for a sign language? interpretc»r is at the (ind 
of thi* spiiakijrs" tabh? or b(»side th(? spi^aker. As shov^n, a dark, sohd 
color, fabric (h\tp(M^y should W\ hung bi^hind the inter])reter. This 
curtain (^liiniuiites visual clutl(n^ in the backgronnci and makes it 
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easier to see the hand positions. Interpreters will usually wear dark 
clothing for the same reason. The curtain should be very wide in 
order to be behind the interpreter from any viewing angle. There 
should also be an overhead light source to illuminate the interpreter. 

An alternate and sometimes preferred arrangement is to have 
the interpreter stand on a raised step directly behind the person 
speaking. Deaf participants should be allowed or encouraged, but 
never forced, to sit immediately in front of the interpreter. 

The easiest way to find an interpreter is to contact the local 
council or commission for the deaf. If further assistance is needed, 
contact a community service center for the hearing impaired or the 
director of the state Vocational Rehabilitation Office, or write the 
Registry of Interpreters (see sidebar on Certified Interpreters). 

Each state establishes its own fee for interpreters based on the 
person s level of certification. Presently the cost of a certified inter- 
preter is $20-$45 an hour. A word of caution: son^eone who knows 
sign language but is not a certified interpreter may have a limited 
sign vocabulary and may not adequately translate the message. See 
also. More About Interpreters, p. 70, and Lectures, p. 74. 



Interpreter Position 

.1 fe^ w'tde- ; 




Alternate 
Interpreter Position 

'-a'oxt ^ "Max dcc<^ rvrt 



Certified Interpreters 

Certification means that an interpreter 
Has been evaluated according to the 
National Evaluation System for Inter- 
preters Traiisliterators and issued 
one of several types of certificates. 
Complete information on certification 
of interpreters is available from the 
Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf. 
Inc. (RID). The RID also issues an annual 
Regional Directory of Sen'ices for Deaf 
Persons. This Director\' is organized by 
state within each of the ten Federal 
Regions and lists all sendees available 
to deaf people including a roster of 
certified interpreters. 

For a complete list of books and pub- 
lications on interpreting, write or call 
the RID National Office: 

R(»i;istr\' oi' Iniiu j)n'hM^ t^r the Dim!' 

H7n) c:ol.'^\ili(» Kil. Sr.it(» ;nt) 

Silver Sprin,^. Ml") 'imW) 
C^Ol) (i08-()(i.l() (' TT) 
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Supplementary Materials 

As much as possible, spoken material should also be available in 
print. Sc^ripts. librettos, program notes, or lecture highlights enhance 
a hearing impaired person's understanding of the spoken material. 
In some cases you will want to present the complete text of a pix^sen- 
tation such as poetry or a short slide show narrative; in others, a 
condensed version of the dialogue or narrative will help the person 
understand what is going on and allow him or her to focus on visual 
elements. Make supplem^'Utary matenals available by mail ahead of 

Gi 
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Captioning 

This is a paiiial lisiino oi' n()npr()ril 
organization that providt* a wide 
v ari()ty oi stMA icc^s iiichiflino l)()ih 
c'loMui and open ( aptioninj* lor 
television, lihn and vicico: 

National (laplionln.^ iiiSiitiih* 

l-alls Church, VA 22041 
(TiVA] S)m-24{){) [Wm.v.rrV] 

National (laj)ti()nin<^ inslituU* 
\44:\ Ikuicluvood lir. 
Hollywood. CA nO()2H 
(213) 4(iU-7(K)() (Voitici/'i' T) 

National ( iaplioning insliluti* 
.545 5th Ave, Room 1403 
NVw York, N^' 10017 

(212) 557-701 1 (\'oi{ c/'lT) 

'I'hc ( lajition ( Icntcr 
125 \V(ist(M'n Avo, 
Hoston, MA 02134 
((il7) 4U2-9225 (\'oi( v TT) 

'V\w ( lapUon (i(Mit(M" 

(i255 Snns(;l Hlvd., Siiili' 723 

Los An<»('i(vs. CA ^)002H 

(213) 4H5-7(n(i 
(2131 4()5-(iHlH (TT) 

The ( '.aplion (IcMilcr 
2:i 1 1-:, 55lh St., 7th I'Unn- 
NVw ^ ork. X^" 10022 
(212) 223-4^J30 
(212) 223-51 17 (TT) 



Adapting Language 

Tho i(»ll()\\ in<; Ixxjk is a ^iiidi' l(» 
a(laptin<; ian<»ua<^r lor deaf pcophv 
Langna«i(' Adapl<ilions lor I "sc l>v 
I )t'al AndicMK fs l)\ ( '.onslam r 



time whenever possible, and let your audience know you provide 
this service. 

For many deaf people who use signing, English is a "second 
language." Long, complicated sentences and elaborate language 
may be difficult to understand. A short, simple version. of what is 
spoken is often preferable to a verbatim reproduction. 

Captioning 

Films, slide shows, and video productions can be captioned for 
deaf audiences. (Captioning is presenting spoken material in subtitles. 
Some television programs use "closed captioning" in which the sub- 
titles can be seen only when the television set is equipped with a 
decoding device.) When you produce audio-visual materials, be sure 
to budget for captioning and hire professionals to do the job. 

Sound Systems 

It is very important to have the best quality sound amplification 
system possible. Hearing impaired people who use hearing aids have 
a great deal of difficulty vAih poor sound systems because the 
hearing aids amplify noises, hum, rattles, and squeals generated by 
the system. 

Sound columns (multiple speakers) located in both front comers 
of the room are recommended along with an amplifier with frequency 
balancing. A participant with partial hearing may wish to sit near a 
sound column or speaker. 

In some auditoria, special fixed seats with amplified sound 
conhections for headphones may be provided. Hearing impaired 
people should be made aware of any such \ revisions. 

Electronic lecterns with built-in speakers and amplifiers should 
not be used because they generally produce poor quality sound. 

Auxiliary Listening Systems 

In addition to a standard sound amplification system, there are 
auxiliary listening systems that make it possible for hearing impaired 
people to hear what is actually going on. Local or state organizations 
for deaf people vA]\ have more information on these systems. 

Audio Loop 



The I^hh alion I icpariuu'nt 

Miisi'UMi ol I ini" Alls 

4()5 I hnilin^lon Av I'lmc 

lioslon. MA 021 15 

(Iil7) 2(i7-n3()0 ext. 302 (VoK r) 

(Iil7) 207-M70,< ( TT) 



)a( o[)s()n. aval 
iroin: 
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For participants who wear hearing aids, you may wish to provide 
an audio loop system. An audio loop is a type of amplifier and antenna 
consisting of a wire which sets up a magnetic field which can be 
picked up by some hearing aids. The wire can be built-in or simply 
taped to the floor or walls. The wire runs around the room or a part of 
the room. Anyone sitting within the loop and wearing the appropriate 
hearing aid will receive the sound being transmitted by the amplifier. 

Infrared, or wireless, listening systems transmit sound \4a 
invisible infrared light from the master sound system to a special, 
lightweight, wireless headset which is worn by the listener who can 
sit anywhere in the house. This system works from a series of 
emissions and needs no permanent installation. The size (and cost) 
of the system can be adjusted to the size of the house. 



Communicating With 
Visually Impaired People 



If you provide supplementary materials for a program, make 
them available for people to use before attending the event. Mail out 
materials if possible, and be sure to advertise their availability. 

Large Print 

Many partially sighted people who caimot read regular print 
can read large print if it is clear, well-lighted, and has a contrasting 
background. The easiest way to produce something in large print is 
to type the material on a typewriter equipped with a commercially 
available large print font. Typeset large print should be in a simple 
sans-serif face set at 14 to 18 points. Large print may be used for 
program materials as well as for exhibition labels and other displays. 
You may want to condense the content of very long materials when 
producing a large print version. 

Braille 

Not all blind people read braille. If braille materials have been 
requested, the number of pages of material as well as the total 
number of copies necessary will dictate wliich method of providing 
braille should be used. 

Single copies can be produced by an experienced person using 
a brailler, a mechanical device similar to a typewriter. The brailler 
produces the embossed dots of the braille symbols. Multiple copies 
can be made by vacuum fonning the pages or by braille presscis. Tliis 
work generally must be done by experienced braille printers. Local 
or state organizations for visually impairt^d ixioplo will know who cmi 
make braille copies. 



Large Print and Braille 

For recommendations and services 
regarding large print, write: 

National Association for the Visually 

I landicapped 
22 West 24th Street 
Oth P'loor 

New York. NY 10010 
(212) 889-:n41 

Volunteers Who Produce Books: 
Braille. Lar^e Type. Tape is a geo- 
graphical directory of volunteer or- 
ganizations available at no charge from: 

Reference Section 

National Library Service for the Blind 

and Physicaliv Handicapped 
The Libran' ot Congrt3ss 
Washington. DC 20542 

Information on the nearest National 
Librarx' Service brcinch tor visually 
impaired people is also available. 
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Radio Services 

A nationwide list of radio st^r\ ic:us is 
available from: 

.■\nnM'i( <in I nuiultilion tor i he Hlind 

York. \Y 100 11 
(2\2] (>2()--^()00 

(2\2] i\2i)-2\7^H err) 

Audio Description and 
Descriptive Video Services 

The Washington Ear provides technical 
assistance in developing audio 
description for performing and visual 
arts programs, as v^ell as descriptive 
video services for television — to make 
these programs more available? to 
visually impaired people. 



r!n' W ashiimton V.^w 
:\7) 1 niviMsiU Hhi^.. I!. 
SiKrr Sfirini:. 20M01 
(.iOl ) fiHl-lih ih 



Labeling 

riu' \l«Miopolii,ni Mu^riiin ui \it is 

profiilc iliL^ till' Ills! miiilf lol .H I rs- 

sil)li» uilu'linu .ind i'_:ii.i.;t • 1 oi 

inl( )rm.il itui mi how in oiil.mi a t {)|)\ 

( oiiKx I: 

riio \lt'tio[)o|iKj[i Mii'.iMiii ol An 
1000 I illh 

\o\\ ^"(»rk. \^ lOOl-'M 
(J 1.0 aro "r.oo 

i:\2 \ "iTO \HM\ (111 
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Tactile Materials 

Many grapliic figures such as maps, diagrams, and charts, can 
be reproduced in a tactile (touchable) version. The techniques used 
for duplicating braille can be used to produce other tactile materials. 
Vacuimi forming and thermoforming mold a thin plastic sheet using 
heat and a three-dimensional form or model. 

Small scale models of buildings, exhibit layouts, or stage sets, 
for example, can help orient a visually impaired person. Models can 
also be used to reproduce art objects and exhibit pieces that are too 
large, too delicate, or too valuable to be handled directly. 

Audio Tapes 

Recording program materials on cassette tapes is a good way to 
provide program handouts to visually impaired participants. Since 
many visually impaired people cannot read braille or large print, 
tapes may be the most usable provision. 

Readers 

If materials that a visually impaired person can use are not 
available, there is one last option: to. provide that person with a 
reader. This is a stop-gap measure, but will work if there is not a 
large volume of material to be read, for example, a program. 

Radio Reading Services 

Radio reading is another form of communication accessible to 
blind people. NChamiels for radio reading and information services 
are distributed across the country. Descriptions of current exhibitions 
and performances as well as lectures and readings can reach a large 
audience through broadcasting. 

Sound Systems 

Blind and visually impaired people ^rv. almost totally dependent 
upon sound as a communications medium, so it is very important to 
have the best quality sound system possible. Often built-in systems 
are of low or average quality. The better the quality of the sound, the 
better will be the level of comprehension. 

Audiodescription 

/Xudiocli^scription n^prosciits o laiuhnark in tocliiiolot^y that 
inaki^s art nioro a\ailal)l(^ to po(ipl(> with \-isual inipairnuMils. Dr. 
\hii'L»<irol IMaiisliohl and IMansliolil. thp rrcators ol 

au(li()f|(»s('ripti()n, r(»lor to it as *Mh(* arl ot lalkin;^ pictoriiil.** 
.\n(li()(l(\s(:ripti()n i'0( roalos in w ords Iho cnloi's. st'tlint;. cosUnnos. 
ph\ si( ul (.liariK.tnristics and \nn\\ lao<;!ia<;o usod in li\ o lliiMtrical 
pr(Hhi{ tions. It is a Ihm* nai'ration s(M'\ i( (Mliat att(Mupts to di^scribo 

G4 
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what si<^ht(Hl take ior <^rant(Hl— tlu)S(^ tlu^alriciil iniao(>s that 

visuallv inii^airnd aiuUnnct^s lonnnrlN' LnuUl only oxporicnico 
tlirough tliH whisptMHHl aidos tVoni a companion who could scn^. 

At dosignatcul perforniancos. poopln dtisirin^^ this stirvicn 
n!S(»rv(^ hnadphontvs attached to small na:oiv(M\s about tho sizu of a 
cij^arutto [)acL Prior to the show, a lapcKl version of the program 
not(\s is broadcast through th(^ lunulphontvs. During the pt^rfur- 
niance. a trainc^l volunteer narrates the production from another 
part of tlu) theater via a radio cjr infrared transmitter. The narrator 
guides the auditnice through the production with concise, objoo 
iivc^ d(\scriptions of new scenes, settings, costumes, body language 
and 'sight gags', all slii)p(ul in between portions of dialogues or 
music, 

Th(^ d(\scril)(^r\s voices is broadcast via a short rang(\ two 
cliamiel FM transmitter, the same ecjuipment that is used to 
ami)lifv sound for hard-of-hearing inclividuals. Chie of the 
transmitter's channels is us(k1 to amplify the regular audio portion 
of the performance and the other ciiannel transmits the 
audio(lescrij)tion. The describer speaks during [)auses in thti 
dialogues so as to comi:)hMiuMit tht^ p(M'formanc(\ not interfere with 
it. De^scribers undergo exttnisivt^ training to attain [)rofici(Mu:y in 
tl lis skill. Kore\ample.(iualiti\ ejudg(Mn(nitsanuiv()id(ul:listeiuM's 
nuisl hi) free to diHluce from the commentary. Yuu don't say. ile 
is angrv', or \She is sad', RatluM*. 1 le's cltMiching bis fist', or 'She is 
crving'. 



Communicating with Learning Impaired 
or Mentally Retarded People 

Simple Language 

Presentations esixunally for f)eople wth learning pn)blems should 
be short, dii^ct, and clear. The language should be simple, and 
should be supplemented with pictures as much as possible. The 
setting should be free from visual distractions and noise. 

Pictures 

Wctuniscan often supplement or sul)stitute for written material. 
N'lany ideas can hti explained moix) clearly if accompanied by illustra- 
tions, and traditional signs can usually be rt^placed by pictographs. 
Many standard signs, like those for rest rooms, telephones, or first 
aid, should be presented as pictographs. 

ER?c n:i 
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Flexibility 

Materials for learning disabled or mentally retarded people may 
often be presented as an introductory talk, a short lecture, or a tour. 
In preparing to talk to a group, keep the following in mind: 

• focus clearly on one topic; 

• keep your remarks short and the number of topics few; 

• appeal to as many senses as possible; try to provide objects 
that people can handle; 

• respond to interest or lack of it; 

• make connections with already familiar ideas and objects. 
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: By ,n6w?yoit4^ ydiir vfacilities -^lid pm^ ; 

genei^.-enviroKmeftt^ conrniOnlcatioii accessibility using Getting 
Therfe ahd..Btefng Tliem^s guide:s;;^7aking:Paft^&^^ 
preach^f'tlie iive'^arts a|X3a^ and ex^miiie^ ; 
''may t^quire/^special .. aftentibn ' become . accessible ./It wiU shi^ w _ 
you hbw id look, a so thatcyou can-. , 

^identify^thebanfer^ arid:^^ ; - - , -^^ 

' : . .- -'Yoii do not 'need to .read all of the fee ;sectiojis- on the yisual / 
^rt s, Performing Arts- ' LUemi^: ArtSvMedia Ai*s , and Design-Arts ■ ; 
Read tKe section that best*, applies to ypiir program; You wiU^^^^^^ 
r^erred to. related in|ormatiorl::in:.other^^^ as necossai ;y ,;T - / 



^. 1 A.|)r(nrssi()ruU ( ()inii.i^iy oi '^li U,«iU. Haul's . 




An Example 

Your science museum has an interactive display in which the 
participant turns a crank to operate a machine which produces a 
picture on a television screen accompanied by an audio description 
of the action of the machine. To detennine the accessibility of this 
display, you will need to understand how the components of the 
display relate to the environmental and communication requirements 
presented throughout Chapter 2. The following are examples of 
questions you might ask in assessing the accessibility of this display. 
The references tell you where to find information on the topic. 

^ If you are in a wheelchair, can you get close enough to the 
display to operate the crank? Do you need to pull up under the table 
or can you park alongside and reach it? (Clear Floor Space and 
Work Surfaces) Can short people or children or seated people 
reach the crank? (Reach Ranges) 

• If you use crutches, is there a place to sit down near the 
display so you have your hands free to operate the machine? 
(Accessible Route) This is also helpful for elderly or weak people. If 
you remain standing, can you operate the machine? (Reach Ranges) 

• Can you read the directions when you are either sitting or 
standing? (Comforts ble Viewing Zone) 

• If you have limited vision, can you read the directions? If you 
have no vision, are the directions in a form you can understand? 
(Communicating wi^h Visually Impaired People) 

• If you hav'e little strength in your hands, can you operate the 
crank? (Controls and Hardware, Modifying Equipment) 

• Can you see the display on the television screen while you 
operate the crank? (Comfortable Viev^ng Zone) 

• Is there a spoken description of the material in the visual 
display for people who camiol see it? (Communicating with Visually 
Impaired People) 

• Is the audio portion of the display also presented visually for 
hearing impaired people? (Communicating with Hearing Impaired 
People) 

Solutions to accessibihty problems can often be found by 
asking some general questions: 

• Can you relocate an object or label that is inaccessible (out of 
sight, out of reach, in an inaccessible space)? 

• Can you relocate the person (add a ramp, clear some aisle 
space, provide a chair)? 

• Can you put inaccessible materials into a different form (audio 
tapes, large print, captions, models)? 

The examples and suggestions used in this section am not 
hard and fast rules nor an exhaustive treatment of the possible 
solutions to access for each arts area. Creative thinkers can devise 
new and innovative methods. This section should be viewed as a 
guide to help you initiate that creative problem-solving process. 
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Organization 

In surveying an arts program for accessibility, you are concerned 
with both the location (the facihty) and the content (the ac- 
tivity or product) of the program. Visual and performing arts 
programs are relatively consistent in their locations and activities. 
They may be housed in pennar ^it facilities whir^h are open to the 
pubUc. Their activities are the design, preparation, and presentation 
of programs for the public. Their end products are exhibitions and 
performances. In the sections on \asual and performing arts, we 
look at the relation of each disability to the location and activities of 

two types of arts programs. 

hit(M'aiy.inocliaan(l(U^signarlspn)granisan^h\ss\voll-tlonn( 

in location and contcnil. Locations may ran^o IVom the room in 
which th(^ poet writers, to tho strocUs oi Boston whom historical 
tours 'dYi) givcMi. to a niovi(^ sen cop\' oi thc^. Mayflowcrr. 

A location or facility can also be the end product of the 
program. If a city obtains a grant to plan a performin^^ arts center in 
a neglected urban area, then the performing arts center with its 
buildings, surrounding streets, and public places become the product 
of the program. A building may be the place where you work, or the 
product of your work. 

In a literary, media, or design arts program, the content might 
be an activity like writing poetry or planning a public garden. 
Sometimes the program includes not only production of the product 
but also presentation of it, for example, reading the poetry or 
showing slides of the proposed garden. 

The grant recipient must understand when and how program 
content should be accessible to everyone. For example, if your end 
product is a film treatment, you do not need to provide large print 
and audio-tape copies of the document. If your end product is the 
finished film, the studio and the activity of producing that film 
should bo accossibile t.^ disabled filmmakers and actors. If your end 
product is a fihn festival, tlien the theater should be physically 
accessible: scripts, captioning, or uiterpreting for hearing impaired 
people may be provided; and supplementary descriptive materials 
for visually impaired people may be distributed. Because of the 
endless variety of facilities, acti^/ities, and products within the 
literary', media, and design arts, it is difficult to examine these areas 
systematically by disability type. Therefon^, the^ organization of 
these sections will be by location, activity, and product. 
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Special Topics 

l^lach arts aroa has topics that 
apply particularly — but not t^x- 
clusivc^ly — to it. Vor exani[)lo, 
accossihkuirossing rooms ariHisu- 
ally a coucorn of thn pcM'forniino 
arts, and Icjcturo siU ups of Iht^ 
lit(M^aryarts. Information on l!u\s(^ 
special topics is s(U off from thi^ 
main text in boxes and cross- 
refer(MK:(Hl in oiher s(H:li(jns. For 
a complete list ofspeniial topics i n 
C'hapler 2, see \Yher(^ to ImhcI It. 
below. 
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People do not take a blind artist 
seriously. I wonder why they think 
that a sense of sight is ncccssar^' before 
one can have an aesthetic sense for 
design. The'act of "Seeing" does not 
relate diroctly to an appreciation of 
harmony and beauty. 

Mary lane Owen 
President's Committee 

on Employment of thePiaiidicapped 
Washington. DC 

All Together Now 

Accessibility is a joint educational 
process: not only do museums need to 
learn from disabled consumers, but 
consumers also need to use museums 
and learn from them. Until disabled 
people, for example, understand the 
complex demands that conservation 
makes on levels of illumination, the 
value of blind consumers* advice to 
museums vis-a-vis exhibition lighting 
will be minimal. Until deaf consumers 
take advantage of sign interpretation 
programs, and frequent them, such 
programs will remain nothing more 
than tokens. Until each half of the 
educational partnership realizes its 
role, accessibility ivill not be made 
easier for museums and will not 
materialize for consumers. 

Charles K. Steiner 
Museums and The Disabh?d 
Thte Metropolitain Museum of Art 
N(;w York. NY 



Labeling 

Thr Niciropolil.m Miiscmn of .\v\ is 
pnuhK.iiv.; llu' lirsi i^uidi* lor <h ( I's- 
sihlt* Libeling and sionat^c. l or 
iiiinrniiilioii on how lo ohLiiii .i ( opv . 
t'ontiU t: 

"I he (politjii \Iiis(Miin i\\ \\\ 

I'aUh atiou I )('part;n('))l 

1(100 1-ilUi Axpiuic 

Wu ^ nrk, lOOl^H 

(^12) H7\) :):){){) 

{2\2] ,■»r()-:u^Ul i I'T) 
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Introduction 

The material in this section is supplementary to the general 
accessibility information in Getting There and Being There. Do not 
try to evaluate your program using this section alone. If you have 
not already done so, please read the introduction to Chapter 2 
which explains how to use the chapter. 

This section on visual arts is organized by disability type and 
focuses on the relationship of the person to the environment or 
program. Special topics in tliis section include viewing zones, 
displays, equipment modification, and evaluating special programs. 
For a list of all the special topics in Chapter 2, see Where to Find It, 
p, 58, 

Mobility Impaired People 

Ways to assess a visual arts facility from the point of view of a 
mobility impaired person include taking a tour in a wheelchair or with 
someone who uses a wheelchair. Take someone with you who uses 
crutches — you'll find some of the problems are different. Remember 
to do your assessment as participants and as staff. In addition to the 
general accessibility issues covered in Getting There, you will need 
to think about the following questions, 

• How easily can you move around? Can you move about the 
building and among exhibits with ease? Can you turn around? Can 
you pull up next to display cases or table-mounted activities? Can 
you locate accessible rest rooms? elevators? If you have trouble 
moving about: 

• Can furniture be moved to make a wider aisle? 

• Can doors be removed to widen an opening? 

• Can displays bu relocated so that a clear floor space is 
available along one side? 

• Can ramps be added at small changes in level? 

As you identify obstacles and barriers that need changing, you may 
need to refer to the design information in Getting There, 

• Can you see everything? Are wall-hung displays low enough to 
be within the comfortable viewing zone? Can you read signs and 
labels from a seated position? Can you see into display cases and 
read labels? Can a standing person see everything? If you can t see 
something: 

• Can the display be mised or lowered or tilted? 

• Can the floor next to the display be raised (or lowered)? 

• Can signs and labels be reloc^ated? 

• Can you add other signs? 

• Can the lighting be improved? 

• Can glass panels or "windows'' be added? 
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For more information, see Comfortable Viewing Zone. p. 63. and 
Display Cases, below. 
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Display Cases 

Display cases should allow short or seated people to see the 
contents and the labels. 

If the sides of the case are tmnsparent. the bottom of the case 
may be mounted as high as 36" above the floor, but never any 
higher. Cases with transparent sides are usually wall-mounted, or 
free-standing on a solid base. 





Floor-mounted cases often have solid sides and can only be ^ 
viewed from the top. These cases should be no higher than 36" to 
the top of the case so short and seated people can see down into the 
case. It is more important that the top of the case not exceed 36" 
than that wheelchair clearance be provided underneath. However, 
aU display cases must have enough clear floor space beside them 
for people in wheelchairs to pull up close to the display. (See Clear 
Floor vSpace. p. 44.) 





Knlu^ls should ih^vcu'Ih^ tint on thi^ bottom of castas. LhIkiIs can 
1)(^ niount(ul V(*rti(:ally on itii^ l)at:k wall oi' th(^ outsider of thn case; 
two lal)(^ls at (liftonMit luM^^hts luav \)v. noiuhul if th(i case is V(M'\- 
jar;_;(\(SiM*(;()nirt)rtahl(A'i(^win<^/oiH\Pa|^(^(i:<J lM)rnlassto!)( ascs, 
(Hin laluil inav inoui)l\ul at a slant insidi^ tlm castMir at an anisic 
on tbn v(n1i( al snrtatr of th(^ display. 



i J 
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• Can you operate everything? If a display requires operating a 
control to work it. can you reach the control and can you operate it? 
with a closed fist? If you find equipment and controls you cannot 
operate, you may refer to Equipment Modification, below. 




Equipment Modification 

A variety of equipment may need modification for use by 
disabled people. It is impossible to anticipate all the t>T)es of 
equipment being used in arts programs or to discuss specific 
modifications. The following are general suggestions for improving 
equipment accessibility. (See also Reach Ranges, and Controls and 
Hardware, p. 45.) 

• Sometimes an entire piece of equipment or a whole display 
can be moved (raised or lowered) to be wltliiu reach. Raising a table 
or adding a platform may help, but don^t block the clear floor space. 
A shallow ra.mp next to a display has the same effect as "lowering" 
it, but it must not prevent others from getting close lo the exhibit or 
be a hazard to blind people. 

• Controls or switches w^hich are out of reach can be relocated. 
However, it may cost less and look better to add a second switch. 

• Some switches are hard to use. Small push buttons, for example, 
may be difficidt for people with spasticity to find and press. Toggle 
switches may be better than small push buttons. Paddle t\pe rocker 
switches having a large moving surface are better than toggles, and 
electronic touch sensitive switches are best because they require 
no movement or pressure to operate but people must be able to 
reach them. 

• Some t\pes of equipment may have mechanical devices mat 
have to be manipulated such as levers, wheels, cranks, etc. Sometimes 
these can be changed to be electrically operated using only a 
sv/itch and sometimes it may be possible to add an extension onto 
these controls to make them easier to reach, grasp, and move. 

Tw^o t\pes of people may be able to help you with equipment 
problems — occupational therapists and rehabilitation engineers. 
The occupational therapists will know about standard products that 
tiiYj available to assist in making modifications. 

Kehabilitation engineers speclahze in making modifications to 
iK]uipmont so disabled people can operate it and should be abltj to 
solve any problems. They are almost always connected w1tli mhabilita- 
tion centers or hospitals. 
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• Can you teach or atteiid classcis or othcjr sp^jcial (jvents? (S(u» 
Special Programs, p. b5 ). 
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Visually Impaired People 

Ask visually impaired people to help you survey your visual 
arts facility and programs. You may need to refer to Getting There 
as well as Communicating with Visually Impaired People (p. 51) for 
more details. 

• Can you find out what's in the building? What kinds of maps of 
your facilities are provided? thermoform? large tactile wall map? 
large print? audio cassette describing building layout? Are staff 
available for building tours? 

• Can you find your way to specific exhibits? Are directions easy 
to follow? Are corridors color coded? Are routes well-lighted and 
safe? Are directional and informational signs large and clear? Do 
exhibit. cases block circulation routes? Do wall-hung objects protrude 
dangerously into corridors? 

• How available are the visual components of an exhibit to a 
person with little or no vision? Every exhibit v^ll*have two visual 
components: the object itself — for example, a painting or a 
skeleton — and a label or description of the object. All descriptive 
material can be made available in two ways: 

• For people vdth limited vision, written material should be 
presented in large, clear type, with contrasting colors, on a 
non-glare suiface. and with good lighting. Very long descriptions 
could be condensed and printed in large print as supple- 
mentary material. For mounting heights, see Comfortable 
Viev^g Zone, below. 
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Iriormation packet on a model effort 
to educate historic site staff on 
accessibility is available from: 

OHu.o Inr Spncial (lonstitiKMu/u^s 
National HncUnvniont tor tlu^ Arts 
noo Pennsylvania Av(5.. N\V 
Washington, IJC 2()50H 
(20/') (iH2-5n:i2 (V()i(:(0 
(202) t)82-549(^ (TT) 



Port of Your General Public is 
Disabled: A Handbook for Guides in 
Museums, Zoos and Historical 
Houses is available from: 
'V\\i) Smithsonian Institution 
OAS/ AH 

Arts ^S: hulustrins Hl(l<>. 
Km. 1410 
Mail Stop 410 
Washington. DC 2()r)(i() 
(202) 7H()-2n42 (Voi(v) 
(202) :r)7-l(iH() (TT) 



Comfortable Viewing Zone 

For both standing and seated 
people, there is a comfortable view- 
ing zone of 19" within which text 
can be displayed if printed in large 
type. This comfortable viewing 
zone is between 48' ' and 67 ' ' above 



the floor. 54" to center is a good 
height for mounting signs and labels 
on the wall. 

5/8"-liigh letters can be read 
comfortably by sighted people at a 
distance of more than 6 feet. 





Smaller type sizes customarily 
used in exhibition displays can be 
read at a distance of 4 feet if printed 
in maximum contrast, The visual 
zone reduces to 8-1/3" when dis- 
played between 52 ' ' and 60' ' from 
the floor. (See also Signage, p. 44.) 



Tt 





TT 
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Suggestions from the Boston 
Children s Museum 

Try io includv. tacliin compon(ints in 
your (.'xhihits. Kxpimdabh) original 
fnj^'mrnts. obincts thai would normally 
ba used in loan exhibits or teaching 
colkictians, contemporary but real 
artifacts (for example, pieces of hand- 
woven cloth), or blatant reproductions' 
and models can add immonsolv to the 
visit. Those items can be made available 
to evenione by building them into an 
exhibit, or they can be mcludf^d in a 
kit that museum staff use for special 
pro^,'rams. 

Work ivith the curatorial staff to make 
reasonable^ decisions about which 
•ob/ects can be touched and hoiv they 
can be touched. Some objects are too 
valuable, too fragile, or too old and 
irreplaceable for \ isitors to have 
tactile or perha[)s e»ven \'isual access 
to them. This is an indisputabh; fact. 
Hov\'e\'er. man\- obiects can take 
limited. ^»entle, supervis(»d handling 
by \'isijal/y impaired visitors. Some of 
these obiects mav need to be protecttjd 
from oil anfl dirt parlichjs b\" having 
visually impaired \ isitors iv(iar thin 
cotton gloves. 

Think about participatory exhibitions 
as a n?gular feature of your museum. 
Ih this, we are not suggesting a 
sp(»(;ial gallnrv for blind p(?oph», but 
rather presenting changing (;xhi()its 
that have a lactih? and auditor^ fo(.*us 
as I veil as a visual focus. 

Janet Kaniitjn 

Is There Life After :)(M:' 

The (ihil(lr(.'n"s Museum, Hosto!! 



I call the \ears befon» .VM 'The Dark 
Ag(?s' iv/ien then? ivas no sign 
languag(.' mterpn?ting in museums or 
theaters. 

I)el)orah Soriiu'nslrahl 
( i.ill,iucl(j| { 
Washington, DC". 
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• For poople with no vision, present written material in a non- 
visual fonn: on audio-tape with a portable player, or in 
braille, or provide a reader or guide on special tours. 

WTien the \isual material is the art or exliibition object itself, the 
solutions are more varied, 

• Present the object in the best way possible so people with 
some vision can see it: make sure people can get close to it. 
that it is well-lighted, that non-glare materials are used. 

• Provide descriptive material about the object, 

• Allow^ objects such as sculpture, jewelry, pottery, or armor 
to be handled whenever possible. When originals cannot be 
touched, reproductions can be substituted, 

• Build small scale models of large objects such as dinosaurs, 
ships' hulls, or tombs, 

• Can you teach or attend classes or other special events? (See 
Special Programs, p, 65,) 

Hearing Impaired People 

I'or ht^arin*^ inipainul ptioph^ th(MM^ will probably low prob- 
IcMUS in usint^a visual arts facility prox'idtui vou hax'e^^ood signaj^e. 
volume control U^l(^plu)n(\s,a'r'r,an(l x'isual warningsyslcMUS. (lM)r 
gtnieral a(:(:(3ssil)ilit\' information scv. (netting TIkm^^) ;1o\V(»\(m\ 
providing gcMKU'al information about and acctvss to llu^ contcMit of 
tluj program is veiy important. As w ith x isual nuiterials, you will 
ikuhI to idtMilifx- all audibh^ oi' spoktMi nuitiMinl, Tluvst^ will ranges 
from tours and leclurcvs to btu^ping fiuulback on an intiM'actixi^ 
exhibit, 

W^iethor the audio material d(?scribos the exliibit or program, 
or is llie exhibit or program, you should be able to provide that 
material in visual form. Supplemental written materials, inteipreters, 
and good soimd systems aw. described in Communicating with 
Hearing Impaired People, p, 48, in More About hiterpreters, p. 70, 
and in Lectures, p. 74, 

• Is all the infonnation that is provided about your programs 
available in written term or through a sign language interpreter? 
Can deaf visitors us(5 the infomiation desk? An', signed toui>^ offered? 
Am st^lf -guided audio-cassette tours available in printed form? 

• Is the content of the program itself dependent on audible 
materials? Are lectures and classes offemd with sign language 
interpreters? Do exhibits that make a noise hav(i a similar visual 
display? Does your auditorium or hjctun^ hall havt^ a good sound 
systcMH? an auxiliary listening system? 

• Can you teach or attend classcis )r otlu^r siKKiial in'tnitsV (Stu» 
Special Programs, p, 
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Learning Impaired or Mentally Retarded People 

In reviewing your visual arts facility for its accessibility to 
learning impaired people, you will want to pay particular attention 
to signage. Infonnation communication is the major issue in both 
architectural and program accessibility unless the people you are 
accommodating have other physical limitations as well. 

For both facility and program accessibility, refer to the sug- 
gestions in Communicating with Learning Impaired People, p. 53. 

• Is all the infonnation about getting into and using your facility 
presented in clear, concise, and (preferably) pictorial form? If not: 

• Can the signs, maps, brochures, or whatever be redone in a 
simpler fashion? 

• Can you add signs, arrows, pictographs to make directions 
and locations clearer? 

• In looking at your programs, you will need to assess the way 
the content is presented Are written materials, directions, tours, 
classes, lectures, and labels presented so that learning impaired 
people can understand them? If not: 

• Can you present infonnation in more than one form, tliat is, 
in speech and writing? 

• Can you improve signage? 

• Can you pro\1de special tours or sessions which will meet 
the needs of particular groups? 

• Can you simplify the surroujidings for these tours and classes? 

• Can you provide things for participants to handle? 

• Can you include specific activities? 

All your programs and activities should be evaluated from all 
points of view and for all disabilities. Special Programs presents 
general questions which apply to any program. 



The Nationiil Art Education Association 
stim-js as a clearinghouse} on art ed- 
uc:ation materials and instruction. Write: 

NAEA 

1916 Association Drive 
Reston. VA 22091 
(70:i) 860-800U 



Special Programs 

Can disabled people participate 
in all your special programs? Can 
they take or conduct tours? (See 
Tours, p. 82.) Can they attend or 
teach classes? (See Lectures, p. 
74.) Can they use the library? pro- 
jection room? other special spaces? 
special equipment? At least one of 
everything you offer should be ac- 
cessible. (StKj Prognun Acc:ossibility. 
p. 4.) 



Remember that all program 
activities can be broken down into 
components involving circulation, 
seeing and hearing, reaching and 
operating, reading, or listening. You 
can alv^ays apply the questions: 

• Can you get there? 

• Can you see and hear com- 
fortably? 

• Can you be seen and be 
heard? 

• Can you operate the equip- 
ment? 

• Can you understand the 
materials? 



Solutions generally involve 
moving the person to the place or 
activity; moving the place or activity 
to the person; adding, modifying, 
extending, or simplifying hardware 
and equipment, and putting mate- 
rials in a different form. 
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Introduction 

The material in this section is supplementary to the general 
accessibility information in Getting There and Being There. Do not 
try to evaluate your program using this section alone. If you have 
not already done so, please read the introduction to Chapter 2 
which explains how to use the chapter. 

This section on the performing arts is organized by disability 
type and focuses on the role of the individual as a member of the 
audience, as a performer, or as a staff person. Special topics in this 
section include going on tour, fixed seating, seating locations, 
dressing rooms, and interpreting for performances. For a list of all 
the special topics in Chapter 2, see WTiere to Find It, p. 58. 



On the Road 

A performing arts company on 
tour should be just as accessible 
to audience, f)erformers, and staff 
as it is at home. A touring company 
should maintain documentation of 



good faith efforts to provide an 
accessible performance. The com- 
pany can request information from 
the presenter about the needs of 
the audience and the architectural 



accessibility of the facilities. A 
touring company may also request 
an assurance of compliance from 
the presenter before booking the 
performance. 



U is incvvxiibly boring to to tln) 
thoatov with a fnond in a vvhoolchmr 
and to bo sopandod from my 
companion. 

Mary laiu; CHvtjn 

Pr()sid(»nl s CommitttMi on Kmplovmont 

of tlu) Ifandicapptui 
Washington. Dd 



Mobility Impaired People 

A facility used for perfonning arts programs should be surveyed 
for accessibility to mobihty impaired people. One u^ay is to use a 
wheelchair or get someone who does to accompany you. Conduct 
thu same tour witli a person who walks with difficulty — for example, 
a person who uses crutches or a walker. As you examine your 
facility, remember to judge its usefulness for all the people using 
it — the audience, the perfonners, and the staff. In addition to the 
general accessibility issues in Gatting There, consider the following 
questions: 
• As a member of the audience: 

• Can you buy a ticket comfortably? 

• Can you choose from a rciasonable selection of seating 
locations? 

• Can you get to ytnu' seats? If you identify circuilation barriers, 
you may need to aMer to the design infonnation in G(?t{in^^ 
Thnre. 

• Arx) parking spac:es for wheelchairs level and are the sightlint^.s 
good? Will the seating arrangenKMits allow you to sit with a 
disabled companion? a non-disabled companion? Suggc^stions 
for improving seatinj^ aiTangemcMits a^^ given below. 
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Fixed Seating 

Fixed seating in assembly areas can usually be modified to 
accommodate people in wheelchairs by removang seats along the 
aisles or in the front or back rows. Removing one seat at front or 
back rows provides adequate space for one wheelchair; removing 
tliree seats will accommodate two wheelchairs. 

Along the aisles, removing two seats v^U provide space for one 
wheelchair, removing six seats v^U provide for two wheelchairs. 

The space pro\aded for a person in a wheelchair must be 30" x 
48" (see Clear Floor Space, p. 44) and must be level. Since many 
disabled people cannot sliift about in their chairs to improve their 
view, the sightlines should be unobstructed. It is important that 
seating spaces be available near the front, the back, and the middle 
to afford the disabled participants a range of seating options. 

Some performing arts centers use folding seats in the accessible 
seating spaces when wheelchair visitors are not using the space. In 
all cases, the staff should check wdth local building departments 
and the fire mai-shall for rules and restrictions regarding access for 
physically disabled people in assembly areas. 

Some lecture halls and auditoria which have stepped or narrow 
aisles, fixed seats, and no front or rear cross aisles cannot be used 
at all by disabled people who cannot climb stairs. Such performance 
spaces should not be used. 

Flexible seating can be provided by grouping removable seats 
in various locations so combinations of disabled and non-disabled 
people can sit together. (See also Lectures, p. 74, and Seating 
Locations, p. 69.) 
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As a performer: 

• Can you get to the stage, dressing rooms, orchestra pit. or 
rehearsal rooms? 

• Is the dressing room equipped with a bench for changing 
and a work sui^ace with knee-space? Suggestions for an 
accessible dressing room are given below. 



AudiodescriptioR 

'rh(* tnllowini; an* soino ivsoun v 
uioiips thai iiiav \)r \\v\\)\\\\ in tlcx'^l 
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Accessible Dressing Room 

Many people who use wheel- 
chairs change their clothes lyiii^ 
douTi. while others need to sit. A 
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low, padded bench at least 2 feet 
by 5 fee^t and mounted about 18" 
above the floor would provide a 
*»ood place for changing. The bench 
should be open underneath to 
provide toe space and should have 
a grab bar along the back wall. 

A work surface with a knee- 
space 2 feet deep and 30" high 
should be pro\1ded. The clear floor 
space in the dressing room should 
be at least 4 feet by 5 feet. (See 
also Reach Ranges, p. 45, and Clear 
Floor Space and Work Surfaces, 
p. 44.) 



• As a staff person: 

• Can you get to the administrative offices, box office, projection 
booth, lighting panel, w^ardrobe, or scenery storage? 

• Can you i^ach and use tlie equipment there? (See Eqiiipm "nt 
Modification, p. 62.) 

• Are classes and other special events offered in accessible 
spaces? At least one of evenytliing you offer should be accessible. 
(See Special Programs, p. 65.) 

Visually Impaired People 

Ask visually impaired peopki to help you suivey youi^ performing 
arts facility and programs. You may need to miev to Getting There 
as well as Communicating with Visually Impaired People, p. 51, for 
more details. 

• As a member of the audience: 

• Does the box office have a large, clear seating plan? 

• How easily can you move about the building? Is the lobby 
well-lighted? Am corridors free of obstacles? Ai^ directions 
to seating locations large and readable. 

• Can you choose from a reasonable selection of seats? For 
suggestions on seat location, seci Seating Locations, b()low. 
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Seating Locations 

Visually impaia^d people usual- 
ly want seats near the front wherc 
visibility is best for those who have 
some sight. These seats usually 
have the best sound and are good 
for those who depend entirely on 
what they hear. Some visually 
impaired iXH)ple will use guideJ dogs 
for mobility. (See Guide Dogs, 
p. 92.) The dogs must stay with 
their owners at all times. For this 
reason, front rows, back rows, and 
aisle seats are good loc^ations wliich 
provide space for a dog. When 
th()se locations are not available, 
an empty adjacent seat provides 
extra floor space for tlie dog. Visual- 
ly impaired people should not be 
requia^d to sit in any one location. 

Most hearing impaiaul ptjople 
nejed to sit where the soiuid quality 
is best it they have any hearing, 
and when) lhi)\ can s(Ki vv(j11 if 





1^ 



<t>d'^At>'' dear 



omit chd\>r9 



-^''^Af> clear 



if dcx>r^ art rarroyj or 
l^vv/.Hiey ^^o\d be 
propped aper\ 



th(5y depend on interpreters or lip- front of the intc^rpn^ler s position, 
reading. When interpr(3t(jrs are but they should not be r(u}uia)d to 
providtid, hearing impainid people sit there if they not to. (See 

shoidd be abli) to sit directly in also Fixed Seating, p, 67, and Lec- 
tures, p. 74.) 
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Are programs available in large print, braille, or verbal form? 
Is additional explanatory material provided? People who can 
s(3e little or not at all may want descriptions of the visual 
()lenKints of a jx^rfonnance. Such descriptions c^aii be pniscMited 
on audio tape, or in braille and in large print program notes, 
or by a staff iX)i^on or volimteer tidied to pmvide commentary 
on sets, actions, costumes, or expressions, before or during 
the performance. Some theaters are using infrared listening 
devices (see Auxiliary Listening Systems, p. 50) to provide 
pn-show f.:omnientaries and program notes. Let people know 
whal services you pn)vide and which supplenKMitary materials 
WW. available in advance. 

On the other hand. d(m't asoujne a bhnd person will 
want a lot of visual infonnation. Some people do not want 
()lal)orate descriptions of how things *1ook*\ prfiferring to 
rf)ly on their other sensi^s. 
* Are suppUnnentary activities [)rovided? You may want to 
offer visually impaired mcnnbtn^s of lh() audienci^ an oppor- 
tunity to examine stage sets, costumes, perfomiance areas, 
musical histmnuMits, or whatiiver prior to a perfonnan(u\ 
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For infi)rniiiU(ja about interpn^tnr 
specialists. 

Department of Linguistics and 

Interpreting 
Gallaudet University 
mo Florida! A\ (»niu' NK 
Washiniilon. IK: l^OOO^ 
[2i)2] (ifi 1-5400 



• As a perfonner or staff person; 

• Are all circulation routes to dressing rooms, orchestra pit, 
stages, or rehearsal rooms, well-lighted, and free of obstacles? 

• Can scripts, stage diagrams, directions, or schedules be 
made available in some other usable form? 

• Can the materials for classes and special events be provided 
in both large print and non-visual form? 

• Can you attend or teach classes or conduct other special 
events or programs? At least one performance, event, tour, session, 
etc. of everything you offer should be available to visually impaired 
people. (See Special Programs, p. 65.) 

• Can you operate any equipment necessan^^ to do your job? 
Are directions clear? 

Hearing Impaired People 

In the performing arts, providing access to the content of your 
program to hearing impaired people is very important. You will 
need to identify all audible or spoken material and provide alternative 
methods of presentation. Be sure to reviev^ Communicating with 
Hearing Impaired People, p. 48. 

• As a member of the audience 

• (iaii \ c)u call tll(^l)()x olTici^ on a TT? 

• Are s(5ats for hearing impaired people provided near the 
front? (See Seating Locations, p. 69.) 

• Do you have an auxiliarv' listening system? 

• Do you provide interpa^ters for at least on(3 perfonnance of 
ovur\/ production? If so. can you se(} the inteipi^ter and the 
perfomiancci at the same) time? (See More About Interpmters. 
below.) 



On Shadow Interpretallon 

If I ivffrt? Rostdi/ui. this (ihr iniitrpiv.iori 
ivoiild iilso bn Rosalind. S/ir woiild hr 
dn^ssDii in navy blua to miikc si^ns 
morr visible, but shr wimld also ivrar 
same pmcr (;f cosiurnf? or niavhr t?\ rn 
an aniirr. cosiumr u hich idt.'/ififirs 
hi?r with that wh. Shadinvin^ adds 
an iiddvd dimf»/isi()n to tht) sIkuv 
f)iJcaiiS(» it s liko having-. . an alter 
i?.eo. /i(jarin.u audii'nri's that lia\<' 
come to svr a/1 jntrrpnJtcd s/iou .j/r 
ahvavs vow f)l(rsantl.\ ^^urphsod 
iH'caiJStM"^ iuids a drpf/i anddinir/isfon 
to the \u'rf{)rmnni i'^ 'fiat mrfi ll\r\ 
<fid ridt irali/c rxi .l* - 1 

Sonia Roljiustin 
Sta^f Hands 
Atlanta. C a-oruia 
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More About Interpreters 

Tluj placemeMit of inter{)ret(irs for theatrical perfonnancos is 
oftcMi a problem. In the past, theatc^rs experimented with sign 
language? inl(Mpriiters spotlij^hted on or near the sla^e. This provtd 
unsatisfacton,* for th(3 deaf audienco b(?caus(^ of the "ping pong" 
(iff Oct in which tluj focal point of the d(3af fx^rson altcMnatcjd betwcion 
tho intor])nitt)r and tin; action on stagci. 

New t(Jchniquos h(dp solve the problem. Som(j playwrights, for 
tixamplo. ani int(Jgrating dcuif chamctei^^ who quite* naturally intoipnjt 
the actions on stagcj. "Shadowing" is another int(?ri)reting torhniciutj 
in which each speaking actor is accompanied by a signing interpn^- 
l(}r who follows llie ac:tor aroinid, Tulsa Opera Company in 
Oklalmnia' strati?gi(:ally places intiM'pr(jl(M's within the field of 
vision jiist below but in trout of iluj stiigo U^vol fi(il(l, Consociuinitly. 
deaf visitors snatiul in the on:hostra sections can \i(nv the action on 
stage) yet s{»ti th(^ int<5rpnH(ir at th() bottom of the visual fi(dd. A f(nv 
inttjrpriders spociaHzc} in nuisic; int(ir}>i^'tation for deaf an(henc(^s. 
Kor uion^ information. so(i lnt(jmr()l(MN» p, 4H, and I,(u:turos. p. 74.) 
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• Am supplementary printed materials such as scripts or 
librettos provided? Audiences report that a short synopsis of 
the performance in program notes would help considerably. 
Some theaters make scripts available in advance to deaf 
people. Be sure to publicize the availability of supplementary 
materials. 

• Are any seats for hearing impaired people equipped with 
Ughts? Some theaters install small Ughts at selected seats so 
that a deaf visitor can follow a script during the performance. 
These hghted seats are best located near the stage, 

• Are materials for classes and special events presented in 
usable form? At least one performance, event, session, or tour you 
offer should be available to hearing impaired people. (See Special 
Programs, p, 65,) 

• As a performer or staff person: 

• Aro TPs providcti? 

• Can you teach classes or condi^ct tours or other special 
events? (See Special Program:-, p. 65.) 

• Can you operate any equipment necessary to do your job? 
Can audible signals be replaced by visual signals? 

Learning Impaired or Mentally Retarded People 

In reviewing your performing arts faciUty for its accessibility 
to learning impairt^d or mentally retarded people, you v/ili want to 
pay particular attention to signage. Information commmiication is 
the issue in both architectural and program accessibility unless the 
people you are accommodating have other physical limitations as 
well. In looking at your programs, you will need to assess the way 
the content is presented. 

For both facihty and program accessibility, refer to the sug- 
gestions in Communicating with Learning Impaired People, p. 53. 

• As a member of the audience: 

• Are special programs provided which would enhance 
enjoyment and understanding of the perfonnance? 

• Are special performances modified to meet the needs of the 
audience? 

• As a performer or staff person: 

• Aro mattirials presenteKi in clear, understandable fonn? 

• Are special events or classes offered in fonns suitable to 
Itianiiiig impaired ur mentally retarded people? (See Special Programs, 
p. 65.) 



Here at the NY City Opera, we believe 
thai program accessibility is an impor- 
tant challenge. Inseasons past, we have 
confronted this issue fay providing 
talking synopses and braille libretti 
for blind people; detailed synopses and 
the Infrared Listening System for 
hearing-impaired people. For the first 
timp in New York, two sign language 
interpreters were positioned on stage 
with signers in a regular performance 
to simultaneously translate the opera 
for the deaf. The response from both 
the hearing and non-hearing audience 
was so tremendous that we now plan 
to continue these efforts on behalf of 
hearing-impaired people. 

1 strongly encourage all arts ir\stitutior\s 
to join us in our commitment to open the 
doors to this vast new audience. We 
welcome handicapped people and 
invite them to share a harder free future 
in the exciting world of the arts. 

Beverly Sills, General Director 
Ntjvv York City Opera 
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Literary Arts 

Introduction 

The material in this section is supplementary to the f^eneral 
accessibility information in Getting There and Being There. Do not 
try to evaluate your proj^ram using this section alone. If you have 
not already done so, please read the introduction to Chapter 2 
which explains how to use the chapter. 

Literary arts programs support the creation, pubHcation, 
promotion, distribution, and presentation of literature. In addition, 
they may involve graphic arts production, printing, readings, 
workshops, exhibits, and book fairs, as well as writing, translation, 
and editing. These activities may take place in a variety of locations 
ranging from printing shops to classrooms to shopping malls. 

Tliis section on the literary arts is organized by location, 
activities, and products, and frequently reefers to materials in Getting 
There (architectural accessibility). Being There (communication 
techniques), and Taking Part (other arts areas). For example, when 
the activities of a literary arts program include exhibitions, 
performances, or lectures, the visual arts, performing arts, and 
media arts sections should be consulted. The special topic addressed 
in this section is lecture set up. For a list of all the special topics in 
Chapter 2, see Where to Find It, p. 58. 

Location 

• Wliere do you work? Grant recipients in the literary arts will 
be mostly concerned v^th facility accessibility in terms of where 
they work. For a writer, editor, translator, or publisher, the question 
will be, can a disabled person use the facility where the work is 
conducted? To answer this question, you v^U need to survey your 
facility using Getting There as your guide. 

• Wbero do you present your work? If your activities include 
readings or lectures, you can refer to Performing Arts, p. 66, for 
more information. However, these events are often presented in 
ordinary rooms or halls vdthout fixed seating and uithout stages. 
The material on Lectures, p. 74, is a guide to setting up in the 
typical church halK school gymnasimii, art gallery, or class room. 
Remember tliat all tlie general arcliitectural accessibility requimments 
in (letting There apply as well. 
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Activities 

• What accommodations need to be made to allow a disabled 
person to do his or her job? Although the work place may be archi- 
tecturally accessible, much depends on how well people can use the 
equipment, and the adequacy of the communication betw^een a 
disabled person and other people. Equipment modification can be 
very specialized depending on the type of equipment or type of 
disability. For basic information see Controls and Hardware, p. 45, 
and Equipment Modification, p. 82. Communications equipment and 
supplementary materials for hearing, visually, or learning impaired 
people are presented in Being There. You should work closely with 
the disabled people whose needs you are trying to meet. 

• Do you present exhibitions? If, for example, your library displays 
rare books in a glass case in your lobby, or has a changing exhibit on a 
different author each month, or hangs posters of the works of famous 
illustrators, you should study the section on visual arts for advice on 
making your exliibitions accessible. 

• Can disabled people attend or teach classes or conduct other 
special events or programs? (See Special Programs, p. 85.) 

Products 

• Do you pro\nide or distribute literary material? If so, these 
materials should be available to visually impaired people if requested. 
See Commimicating with Visually Impaired People, p. 51, for infor- 
mation on alternatives to printed materials. 
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Lectures 

The Audience. Typical theater 
or auditorium seating is described 
in Fixed Seating, p. 67, but if you 
are making your own seating ar- 
rangements, the Typical Seating 

Typical Seating Plan 



-up 



ft- 




'3o"*4t}' c\ear 



\)r door^ ctrc rV3^r^^^^• or 
hecxvy.Hiey $lT(?uld be 
preyed c^en 



Plan illustration is a good guide. 

Rooms having fixed seats and/ 
or tables can also be used by 
disabled people provided therc is 
a flat floor and adequate space at 
front, rear, or side aisles for wheel- 
chairs. 

For hearing impaired people 
an interpreter should be provided 
and, if possible, the text of the 
presentation. For a play or poetry 
reading, you might provide the full 
text. For a lecture, brief printed 
notes may be more suitable. The 
interpreter should be well-lighted 
and must be positioned near the 
speaker in front of a plain dark 
backdrop. (See also Interpreters, 
p. 48, and More About Interpreters, 
p. 70.) 

For visually impair^^d people, a 
description of any decorations, 
props, backdrops, characters, and 
costumes should be pro\ided for 
those who want it. (See also Seating 
Locations, p. 69.) 



Microphone on i3locks 



Table Clearance 



Floor Mike with Boom 
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llie Speaker, Stmidard lecterns 
caiiiiot l*>e iLsed by mobility impaired 
people, and are also unsuitable for 
deaf speakers who are using sign 
language. For disabled speakers, 
provide a raised platform with a 
ramp (if you don't have a stage) 
and a speakers" table \\^th suitable 
microphones. If the speaker has a 
mobility impaimient, be sure that 
he or she can get on the speakers' 
platfomi unassisted and that the 
table has adequate clearance for a 
wheelchair. 

Table microphones or lapel 
mikes are the best, for disabled 
people Since some disabled sj^x^jak- 
ers may not be able to lean over 
tlie table mike, it might be neces- 
sary/ tf) raise one by placing it on 
woodblocks. An effective alterna- 
tive mike for f^^ateJ disabled people 
is a mike stand with a horizontal 
boom. 

Tlie Spc^akere" Platfonn illustra- 
tion shows a typical set-up for 
sev(iral speakers. A platfonn mea- 
suring 8' X 16' with a 3U" wide 
speakers' table is an adec]uate size? 
to aUow maneuvering space for 
people in wheelchairs and spac:e 
for Wui interpreter. If p)ossible. the 



platfomi should b(; placed against 
a wal' to eliminate one edge where 
speakers might fall off. 

In selet ling platform height, 
consideration should be given to 
the size of the room and the space 
i^equired for a ramp to allow dis- 
abled speakers or participanis to 
get onto the platform. The ramp 
should be no steeper than 1:12 
(that is. 1" rise for each 12'' of 
length). Steeper ramps can be 
itazardous or impossible for some 
people to use unassisted. In places 
where a 1:12 ramp slope is impos- 
sible, slightly steeper ramps (never 
steeper than 1:10) might be used 
provided they are equipped with 
liandrails and assistance is always 
available for those who cannot use 
them safely and independently. 

If the speaker is heanng im- 
paired, you may need to provide 
reverse intei'prbiing in which the 
speaker signs and the int(irpre^ter 
speaks. If the speaker is visually 
impaired, be suie he/she can move 
safely about the stage or podium. 
Find out if the speaker wants as- 
sistances in {^ailing on people during 
a. discussion. 



Ramp for Rise up to 12" 

"Wrhrj 'Z" ni^ srr, ^^^^ 




Ramp for Rise over 12' ' 



fwi»V> A greater 



4' 
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Speakers' Platfonn 
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HiJCtJiJSf* fhc motiun picturv iind 
((fitn ision in(JiJs(r\' has a lyoworhii 
impact on thr. .^hupin^ of iniblic 
opinion, many feel it also has a respon- 
sibiJj(v in [JOrtPciv persons with dis- 
ii(?iii(i(?s ac('nr<itoly and sensitively. 
The mediu has an unchallen^^ed ability 
to break down invisible barriei^s. plierin^^ 
tbosi'. attitudes that can be the most 
formidable obstacles iu disabled 
persons' prof liable interactions with 
and contributions to society. One? of 
the iVciys this can be achieved is by 
incorporating discj[)ir:J p(.'rsons into 
re^^ular program formats - on the 
street, in ^Tocon* stores, hnjshin.i,' 
[h(?ir teeth, U^achint,' school - in iva\ s 
ivo c;)icountor these people in daily life. 

Ktiniii Littinan 

Handi{:app(vJ Information Sor\'i(:(; 
Houldtir. (Colorado 



Media Arts: Film/Radio/Television 



Introduction 

The material in this section is suppioniontan- to the t^eneml 
accessibility information in Getting There and Being There. Uo not 
Ivy to evaluate your program using this section alone. If you liave 
not already done so, please read the introduction to Chapter 2 
whic^h explains how to use the chapter. 

Media arts programs involve many different aclinties in the 
production, distribution, exliibition. or broadcast of films, video 
programs, and radio programs. In addition, they may present 
workshops. couferenci3s, seminars, and lectures, as wc^ll as support 
research, newsletters, and residencies or working space for in- 
dependent artists. 

This section on the media arts is organized by loc:at;on, activities, 
and products, and frcquently rtrfers to materials in Gotfing There 
(aitihitectural acc:essibility), Being Tho/n (communication tecluaiques), 
and Taking Part (othcjr arts ai>?as). Since no specific facility type, 
like a theater or museum, is common to all activities, the discussion 
of accessible location is veiy genc^ral. VVh(»n the activities of a 
media arts program include exhibitions, perforaiances. or lectures, 
the \nsual arts, pcirforming arts, and literary arts S(K:tions should be 
(;t)nsultcd. The s|)ecial topic addressed in this section is about 
using the arts to change attitudes about disabled peopltj. For a list 
of all the special topics in Chapter 2, see VVlieix^ to Find It, p. 58. 

Location 

9 Wium) do you work? Your studio, workshop, administrative 
offices, or theater should be accessible to disabled employees 
and the visiting pubHc. The information in Gi'.itia^ Then? can guide 
you in assessinj^ your })la(;ej of work. 

• Uherf.^ (it) ynu j)resent your work? If the pL'icct where yo" 
l)resenl your wi?rk is diffenMit tnim thi: piact^ where you produc:(^ it, 
tlieu that |)lactJ should alstj be accessible. If you use a visual arts or 
l)(M'{omiing arts facility (a gallery or a theater), yon can reier to the 
sectioii on those* programs t)r sugg(isti(riis. as wtill us tt) the arclii- 
t(K:tural cKicuissibility iufonnaiion in (JcJiing Th(ja?, 

• 13o you work in facilities and Irxiaticjus that are riot c()nn(u:ted 
with vein' pn)gjam? Fi.hnmakers, vid(?o productjrs, and radio pro- 
ducers often "go on location." and thertj's no guaranteeing the 
loc^ation js going to b(^ "acces*;ibl»?." Tins proi)!em is most sevc^n; for 
the inol)ility impaired porson who nepds to: 1) g(jt to tin? job. aiui 2) 
have a usiible n?st rocnn. One; solution h)r the disabl'.Hl media artist 

j or actor or actress is lo UAe ari "accessibk^ location" with tlicin. A 
I van e(iuii)i)ed with a lift und a cheuncdl toilet f.an i)rovicie mobility 
and tl(3xibilitv for a disabhid pcTSori. For longderm |)roi(^cts wlK?re 

r w 
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housing is pro\idod for actors and civaw two solutions am possible. 
A hotel may provide accessible rooms, or accessible mobile liomejs 
(which -are commercially available) could be used as offices and. of 
course, are portable and can be moved from site to site. 

Activities 

• What accommodations need to be made to allow a disabled 
person to do liis or her job? Although the work place may be 
architecturally accessible, much depends on how well people can 
use tlie equipme^nt. and tlie adequacy of tlie communication between 
a disabled person and other people. Equipment modification can be 
very specialized depending on the type of equipment or t\,T.^e of 
disability. For basic information see Controls and Hardware, p, 45. 
and Equipment Modification, p. 62. Communications equipment 
and sapplementar\' materials for hearing, visually, or learning impaired 
people are presented in Bein^ There, You should work closely witli 
the disabled people v/hose needs you are trying to meet. 

• Do you prt^sent exliibitions? For example, if your media arts 
C(mter displays pesters or movie stills with descriptive labels, or 
i>\hibits a collection of antique mo\ie cameras, you should study 
tlie section on visual arts for ad\ice on making your exliibitions 
accessible. 

• Do you show films or make other audio \isual presentations? 
If so. is the hall or theater accessible? For mon^ information set? 
Performing Arts. p. 66. and Lectures, p. 74. 

• Can disabled people attend or teach classes or conduct other 
special events or programs? (See Special Programs, p. 65.) 

• Do you sponsor tours? If so. see Tours, p, 82, 
B(u:aiiS(Mlu^ nuulia arts often nvu:h vtM'V hirt>(^ autlicMict^s, th(\v 

iwv a ]Kirti(:i larly powt^'hil tool, Through (^\hibiti{)n and broiul- 
. ;ist, nunlia artist couvi^ys idt^as and vahic^s that would not 
(^,th(TWise ])ut into widt^ circulation. It is ctM'tainly tlu^ pui^pos(^ 
(5i the Arts l-;ndowni(Mi(\s .104 Rt^<^ulations to inak(^ idi^as and 
v<ihu^s ofall th(^ arts availabh^ to disabhul ptM^ph?. and to in(:n^as(^ 
liu^ participation o/disabhul i)(M)iil(^asarlists, It s(HMnsapi)ropriat(' 
to( onsi(hu'alsoth(Mn(^ssa<^tUh(NirtsdolivtM'n/;o///clisal)l(Hl p(M)pli\ 
V\\v. arts can enl. nice thi^ public's iinaj^e and understandin;^ ol 
(lisablcMl p(H)i)l(^ and conscMiutMitly nMnove the most subtle* and 
invisible* barricM' ofall — neoati\(* attitud(*s. 



Descriptive Video Service 

riptix (' X'itliM) Scrx it c (l)\'Sj 
(*\ptiiiils au(lii) (li'S(.i iii(it)n Id ti'lrx i- 
.siiin. It mak(is Irh-x ision and liomc 
\ idco a\;ulai)l(' lo x isiialK ini{)«iirini 

tiiroiioii M'rbai (1('S( liptiiuis ni 
iini)(>rlaiit visual inionnalii hi (mh li 
as t.harac \vv luovtMiUMit. ph\ si( a.l 
V hara(:toristi( s. IxuU lanLiiiai;'\ s( mu' 
(■hani;(*s. (.ohu's, s('ttin*;s aiul cos- 
Uiiurs). (lest riplixc Darraiixc 
hrorulcasl thnuij-^li a Sim nnd Audio 
i^'oL^iaui (SAP) llhil is a\ ailahlc on 
slciu^o isinn si'ts ,uul ^tcrrn 
\'( !I<s. ( ){li('r\\ isc, a "dt'( otlrr " nr 
adapttT iua\ lu' iustadlcd on ihc 
hd{»\ isiuu srt Iha! I'ct i ix i'^ tclcx isiou 
stati( His ill sterol) and tlu' SAP 
( liaiuifl. 
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1 )(\s( ripfu r \'idru St MA r, <i ll I'C 
nalioiiiil srr\ i( <• tli«it nutkrs \ isioii 
iiHU'c acci'ssihli^ tu \ isu<ill\ inip<uii'd 
aniliiMicrs. 'I'ln* srr\ ice is ( aa i icd lu a 
uuniiiiM ()! j)ul)lii icK'\ isioii sialitHis 
ucinss tlu' ( ( )uiiti \ . 1 I H" iiu Ml' inlui - 
uialiiHi, ( iHita( I 1 )<'s( I ipli\ \ iilci » 
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A\tHiU(' l^dsUuK \1 A phiui'' 
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Attitudes 



Including disabled people in 
artistic productions can change at- 
titudes. Persistent casting of dis- 
abled people in "everyday" roles — 
roles focussing not on the disability 
but on the person — can e:<pand 
the public image of "normal" dis- 
abled people. In addition, as pro- 
fessionals working in the arts, dis- 
abled actors or actresses increase 
public awareness of disabled people 
as ordinary members of society 
who work for a living at interesting 
and creative jobs. 



Why do you always have to 
use our condition as reason for 
inspiration? I don't always want to 
be inspiring. I just want to be me 
and accepted like everyone else. 
Whether I am liked or disliked should 
be based on who I am as a person, 
not who I am as a physical entity. I 
vvant to be hated on camera as 
well. I want people to loathe the 
disability sometimes, I want to play 
murderers* kidnappers, or what- 
ever. There are disabled people 
out there who are crazy, uns37n- 
pathetic people, who are nasty, 



For a deaf student ... a degree 
in theater was just never heard of. 
So 1 studied library science and 
spent most of my time in the theater. 
There was no degree offered in 
theater because there were no 
career opportunities in theater for 
the deaf at that time . . . Before the 
establishment of the National Thea- 
ter of the Deaf, most roles of deaf 
people in theater were played by 
hearing people who gave a false 
image of the deaf people themselves. 



Phyllis Frelich 



vicious and mean. If you are going ^ 
to show us as equals, then youll 
have to make room for all those 
situations. I would like to play voles 
that are written regardless of dis- 
ability. That's my ultimate goal to 
eliminate the necessity to even 
mention disability. 

Alan Toy 
Actor 

Products 

• Can a disabled person participate in and e^njoy tJie presentations 
of films, videotapes, or other audio, \asual materials? 

• Arf3 films accessible to hearing impaired people? Is an auxiliary 
listening system provided? Is the film captioned? If not, you can 
provide an interpreter or written program notes to accompany the 
film. The latter should be made available before the screening, and 
small lights located at some seats for those using program notes. 

Program notes for hearing impaired people could provide the 
script (if it's shon.) or a condensed version of the dialogue or narrative 
which can be followed during the presentation. A short synopsis of 
the af:tion is often helpful to a person witri limited hearing. 

• Aixi films a(:(.f?ssible to visually impaired people? A verbal 
tl(»Hcription of the sc;ttings, scenes, and actions of tlie film should be 
available before the i'^creemng. These should be in large print as well 
as in audible fonn. such as audio tape. 

Program notes for visually impaired people should describe the 
major visual featums and actions of the production including sets 
and t;ostunujs. An accc^mpanyin^xioininentai^ can describe tjxprtis- 
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insufficient. These program notes may be prtjsented on audio tape, 
in braille or large print, or by a i\3ader. 

• Are videotapes produced in captioned or closed captioned 
versions? (See Captioning, p. 50.) Separate program notes for hearing 
and visually impaired audiences may hv. provided depending on the 
method of distribution. 

Are other audio visual presentations, such as slides and film 
strips, available in titled versions? Separate program notes for 
hearing or visually impaired audiences may be distributed with the 
audio/visual materials. 

For more information on the production and content of program 
notes for visually or hearing impaired people, see the sections on com- 
munication techniques in Being There, and Performing Arts, p. 66. 

(Closed and Open Captioning 

Th(^ c:apli()ning of film. \'i(leo and t^hn ision displays words 
h'oni dialogue, identifies speakers and indicates sound etfects on 
the film projiMition or U^hnision screcMi for \ie\vers to read. 
Captioning is not only an important services for hearing impainul 
iniiividualsbul is many times iistulby thosi^ with learning disabili - 
ti(^s. p(M)pl(^ h^arnin.g I'liiglish. and childrcMi h^arning to read. 

(^,aptioning fihn is mt)st (dTectiv'i? if tak(M^. into account at llu^ 
earli(^sl stag(^ of production so that consiihn'ation t:an bt^ iiiatK^ for 
tiH.bnical cont.erns and length t)f dialogue. (lood captioning n^- 
(juirt^s attiHition to contrast, holler si/(\ presentation raU^md otlurr 
(:onsid(^rati(Wi liki^ line length. There are two ditlerent forms of 
captioning: x tM'bittim translation and iHlitcul translation. X^^rhatini 
translation is j)nd(MTtMl hy many luuiring-iinpairtnl p(M\sons 
[.[\usv. it allows llu^ \ i(nv(^r to judges for tbems(^l\ (^s what is or is not 
ol \'alu(^ in the t(^xt. Howin'er, wluui tlu^ audio |)ortioii cannot b(^ 
Iranslahul \ (^rbatim du(^ to lh(^ ItMiglh of ua^ dialogU(\good (uliting 
ensures that original nuuming oi the tt^xt is maintainnd. 

'^C)pen-(.aptioning** is always \isible. "Clostui-captioning" 
pn)\ id(^s ihechoiceof w h(^tluMM)r not llu^ \ it^w ei* \vish(\s to displa\- 
the captions. With closiul-captioning, tlui audio portion of a 
lehn ision pi^ogram is transfernul to an ehu.tronic.allv (MicodiHl 
( apt inn d)at is not \ isibl(^ without a d(u:oding devices (mouiitiul on 
th(^ t(^l(»\ isi()n .set) or a special chip ( ontaincd in tlu? U^l(!\ ision s(*t. 
( ;Ios(h1 captioning is tluipn^lernul method fortel(^\ision.and inanv 
timi's arts grou|)s use cIoscmI captions lor \'id(H): for (example, a 
\ ideo displa\' (a.s pari of a nuis(nnn\s (exhibition) would indicate 
{ aptioning that will appear in llu^ s( lecMi l)\ pressing a button. 

TluM'e [\vv. a nmnber of organi/alions that pro\ idee captioning 
s(M'\ i( les. ( ;(uuM*allw will r(e([n(est that \ on scMul film, \ id(H) 
or <\ ll()pp\- disk and script if possible l-'or more* inlormi.li' ui 
ini hiding ( ost. ( r)nla( t llKMaptituiing oigani/.alions. 



Bi^causu hearing loss restricts the 
linguistic: input doaf children receive, 
they typically function in an en\ iron- 
m(.'nt that is impo\'erishad b\- 
comparison ivith thoir normally 
h(?arin^' peers. .. If hearin<^ impcJired 
children are to succeed in society's- 
mainstream, they must be bombarded 
u jth visual lan<,Mjag(?. Closed captioned 
(elt.'vision toda\ provides visual 
langua^^e input in a sufficient quantity 
and in a form sufficiently attractive to 
represent a significant attack on the 
historic communication problems of 
hearing impaired people. 

lane Norman 

Nalioiuil Captioning Insilutt; 
Falls Church, Virginia 
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Mr. Itzhak Pinlman lasists that disabled 
ptjople dasvsvr. an accessible environ- 
ment "'because ive are pari of socjoty 
and society is incompJete without us. . . " 
It IS clear that the great efforts of the 
70s to ^ci accessibility /egjslatjoa 
codes and standards in place arc not 
producing the expected results. We 
noi\' have a level of public awareness, 
ividespread knoivJedge of barriers, 
and such technical resources as the 
new uniform design standards. We 
have the tools. Let's do what this dis- 
tin^uished Am^'rican asks and finish 
the job. 

Hciwiird H. Nuaktjs, FAIA 
Noaktjs /Vssociatti^ /Vi'chilect^ 
\Vashinut(>n. DC] 



Design Arts 



Introduction 

The material in this section is supplemcnlav}' to the general 
accessibihty information in Getting There and Being There. Do not 
try to evaluate your program using this section alone. If you have 
not already done so. please read the introduction to Chapter 2 
which explains how to use the chapter. 

In general, design arts programs may include design services, 
projects, and research in the areas of architecture, landscape archi- 
tecture, urban plamiing. and interior, industrial, graphic, or fashion 
design. In addition, design communications may include exhibitions, 
films, slide shows, lectures, or other communications about design 
issues or events. 

These activities can be made available to ever^'one. If your 
program sponsors a public (5vent — for example, a fashion show, an 
exJiibition of graphic arts or industrial design products — then both 
the content and participation in the event must be accessible. If 
your organization plans a new^ urban park or an audio-visual display 
on the history of an old fort, then the park or the display should be 
designed so that disabled people can use and experience them. 

In some cases, the kind and degree of accessibility are defined 
by law. When design arts programs involve designing or modif\^1ng 
a building, that building must be planned to be acc:essible to 
disabled i)cople. All architectural, landscape, urban, and interior 
design projects must be art^hiteclurally accessible in accordances 
with federal and local laws. 

This section on the design arts is organized by location, ac- 
tivities, and products, and freqmmtly rtjfers to materials in Gciiin^ 
There (architectural accessibility). Being There (communication 
techniques), and Taking Pari (ollujr arts ain^as). The special topic 
addnissinl in this section is planning and conducting lours. For a 
list of all the sp(u1al topics in Chapter 2. s(3e VVhens to Find It. p. 5H. 

Location 

• VVherti do you work? Your studio, workshop, or administrative 
officiis should be acct)ssibl(? to disabUid employcjes and tluj visiting 
public. The inftimiation in C^jfting Thc'n? can guidtj you in assessing 
yt)ur place of work. 

• Wlien) do you present your work? If the place wlien? you 
pnjsenl your work is diff(Mi?nt trom place whtM-e yt)U prodiUH! it. 
the presentation place should also be accujssible. If you use a visual 
arts or performing arts fadlity (a galleiy or h theater), rtjh^r to the 
s(M:tions on these programs for suggt^stions as wdl as to Getting 
77ien'. 
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Activities 

• VVliat accommodations need to be made to allow a disabled 
person to do his or her job? Although the work place may be 
arcliitecturally accessible, much depends on whetlier disabled people 
can use the equipment, and the adequacy of the communication 
between a disabled person and other people. Equipment modifica- 
tion can be very speciahzed depending on the type of equipment or 
type of disability. For basic information see Controls and Hardware, 
p. 45. and Equipment Modification, p. 62. Communications equipment 
and supplementary materials for hearing, visually, or learning impaired 
people are presented in Being There. You should work closely with 
the disabled people whose needs you are trying to meet. 

• Do you present design exhibitions? Does your organization 
want to display a model of a new civic center, or have a changing 
exliibit which features a different graphic artist each month, or 
sponsor a show on energy conservation techniques? If so, you 
should study the section on the visual arts for advice on making 
your exliibitions accessible. 

• Do you sponsor presentations? Wlien program acti\1ties include 
lectures, slide shows, or workshops, for example, the sections on 
the literary arts or media arts should be consulted. 

• Can disabled people attend or teach classes or conduct other 
special events or programs? (See Special Programs, p. B5.) 

• Do you conduct tours? If you offer a tour as a mgular feature of 
your program, it does not need to be accessible evew lime. For 
(^xample, a regular Saturday tour might pro\ade an interpreter once 
a month. (See Program Accessibility, p. 4, and Tours, p. 82.) 

Products 

• Do you design, produce, or distribute graphic arts materials? If 
so, these materials should bci available to visually impainjd people 
if requested. See Literary Arts, p. 72. and Communicating vdth 
Visually Impaired People, p. 51, for information on alternatives to 
printed materials. 

• Do you produce films, slide shows, or other audio, visual 
materials? If so, you should refer to the section on Media Arts, p, 76. 
for information on making them accessible to visually and hearing 
impaired people. 

• Do you design buildings and facilities? If so, you must comply 
with all applicable building codes and standards (federal, state, 
and local) in planning for accessibility. Many of the suggestions in 
this book are applications of architectural design standards to problems 
related to the arts. 

Gardens, parks, plazas, and other lixterior spaces present 
some design problems not covert^d by many building codes. Tiie 
principle of an accessible j rou(- applies to (exterior spacujs. Make? 
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sure that the circulation space is free from hazards: protruding 
objects, debris that mi^ht cause people to stumble, miexpected 
dropoffs, standing water or icy patches. Night time lighting, clear 
signage, resting places, and access to parking and public transpor- 
tation are other important site considerations. 



Tours 



In general, the items included 
in the tour should be available to 
everyone one way or another — 
through vmtten or verbal descrip- 
tions, pictures, talks, pamphlets, 
or slides. But you do not need to do 
all of these things all of the time. 
You can always schedule "free time" 
on the tour for people to explore 
places that may not be included in 
the tour. 

Mobility Impaired People, The 
route of a tour should meet all the 
requirements for an accessible 
route. A person in a wheelchair 
should be able to get in and out of 
buildings and along the route with- 
out encountering steps, curbs, turn- 
stiles, or narrow doors. Steep hills, 
rough terrain, and long slopes may 
be very tiring for some people who 
may need help or extra time to 
rest. For older people and people 
who walk with difficulty or tire 
easily, be ^nve your route includes 
places to sit and rest. You might 
provide wheelchairs for people who 
cannot walk very far. If you can. 
design a flexible route so those 
who cannot complete the whole 
tour can easily nUum to start, or 
can R^st along the way while others 
do a segment of the route and 
njlurn. 



Visually Impaired People. Vis- 
ually impaired people will want 
additional descriptive materials 
about the items on the tour. These 
should be available ahead of time. 
A tactile map of the route or models 
of the things on the tour might be 
helpful. The kinds of supplementary 
materials you choose to provide 
depend on the subject of the tour. 

Be sure the tour route is free 
from hazards for blind people, es- 
{xjcially protruding objects (p. 33). 

Be aware of features that are 
tactually interesting: old brick walls, 
shrubs and flowers, or sculptures. 
Toiu^ guides should give additional 
descriptions of what things look 
like for groups that include visually 
impaired people. See Communi- 
cating with Visually Impaired 
People, p. 51 . for more information. 

Hearing Impaired People. When 
interpreters are provided on a torn*, 
the speaker needs to use simple, 
direct language and avoid special- 
ized or technical terms. Speakers 
must also understand that deaf 
participants need time to look at 
the object after the interpreter has 
finished the verbal presentation. 
Printed tour notes may be helpful 
and should be available ahead of 
time. For mon) information, S(h» 
(lomnuuiicating with He^aring Im- 
paired People, p. 48, Mom About 
lnter}3reters, p. 70, and Lecturt^s, 
p. 74. 



Learning Impaired or Mentally 
Retarded People. You may want to 
modify the content of your tours 
for learning impaired or mentally 
retarded people. Long distances, 
too many items, or too much in- 
formation may be inappropriate. 
The suggestions for simple lang- 
uage, flexibility, and pictorial infor- 
mation in Communicating with 
Learning Impaired or Mentally Re- 
tarded People, p 53, apply to tours. 
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Meetings and Panels 



Many arts organizations conduct meetings and panels. To 
make tliese accessible to disabled people, attention must be paid to 
tlie architectural accessibility of the facility, the communication 
tecliniques available for presenting meeting materials and content, 
and any other special needs of disabled participants anci visitors. 

The foUouang sections of this book wall be helpful in planning 
a meeting which will be attended by disabled people. 

• For building accessibility, rt^fer to Getting There, especially 
the sections on Accessible Route, Parking, Entrances, 
Circulation, and Rest Rooms. 

• For details of meeting room design, see Fixed Seating, p. 67, 
Seating Locations, p. 69, and Lectures, p. 74. 

• For commmiication techniques for making materials and 
program content available to hearing, visually, or learning 
impaired people, read Being There. See also More About 
Interpreters, p. 70. 

In addition, disahh^l [)articii)ants may nmd acct^ssihlo hotel 
rooms, on-site att(MKlanl care. si)(u:ial diots, ac:c:f)mnu)dations for 
(juit(^ dogs, or accossihlo transportation services. Althoupji thesis 
topics n\v not covc^nnl in this book, Thc^ Ploniwr's (hiidc to Bairicr 
Fn'(' A/rc//;?/^s (s(m^ sidohar) can provider this infonuation. 



The Planner's Guide to Barrier 
Free Meetings by Barrier Free Envi 
ronments and Harold Russell Asso 
ciates, is available from: 

Barrier Free Environments 

O. Box 30634 
Water Garden Highway, 70 West 
Raleigh. NC 27622 
919) 782-7823 
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Public Relations 

A(iv(jrtis(i vDur accussihli' proj^rinnniiiiL; 
vi<4()r()uslv. Do inctilin.i{s. inakij [)lu)ne 
calls to a<4t;iu:ius. schools, individuals, 
and tap your regular advoilisint^ nj- 
suurcos as \v(ill. such as ncnvslotttjrs. 
mombors' mailintjs. and puhlit: sorvice 
aiuiouncomonts on local TV. radio, 
and in nowspapors. Ask a.^cnc:ios that 
you contact to include your information 
in nowslt^tters thtjy produtui. Bo p(T- 
sistont and t:onsistont. Ri.Mnomhtn' 
that tuidionco huildinu of any variety 
takes a loni; tinu;. 

On the Other Hand 

The understanding and aiu:optantuj of 
disabled people varies \vid(j|y. l-'or this 
reason, it is best not to overemphasize 
the accessibility -ssue and make dis- 
abled [)eo|)le teei singled out or make 
others feel that they should not 
attend because- 'he event is "for dis- 
ribled people. " bow kcjy iinnounct*- 
ments will be notictul by disabhul 
pt?oplt^ 

What About Older People? 

Althouuh t?ldt;rly people usually do 
not think of themselves as "disabled" 
and avoid \nniv^ cat(;^ori/ed as such, 
thev ani a special population whose 
nec^ds should not be ij^nored. L^on't 
ovtM'look this laru(?. Iiv(j|y. and h'e- 
cjuently taKmt(ul uroup of people as 
participants and volunteers. 

The N.itional Outer on .Arts and the 
Aj;inj; serves .is a national ( liMrinii- 
bouse Itn proi^rcuus, iundin^ inlor- 
niation lUul res()nrc(!s. A(.ti\ llies 
inc.lude ad\ isin;^ ir,di\ idutiN .md 
oruani/ations on eslablishiiii; arts 
pr<»Lirains lor ohier iidults .uid 
( ondiK tin^ ci)idtM*en( fs and semi 
nars. Pnblii.atitnis are also availabl'V 
I'oi more inlnrmation. write: 
National C Center on Aits .md the 
Ai'.iii'4 

i. n NalniUiil ( jami \ \ nii the Auinu 
4()i) Mil St.. SW 
2\\i\ I'looi 

\Vashinot(m. DC \ 



Tliu following chaptoris njpnntod, \v\ih minor c^hangfjs, from Is 
There Life After 504? vvitli permission from tho Boston Childron's 
Museum. 
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So , . . you have ramped, brailled, and el(Jvat(Ki. You have fonned 
an advisory coimcil which includes disabled people. You have designed 
maps and recorded tapes. You hav(i trained your staff. Now. whene is 
th(^ disabled audience? 

The disabled members of most commimities have, for so long, 
bfjen unable to participate in arts experiences, that tliey may assujiie 
a facility is inaccessible or that they are somehow imwelcome. A full- 
scale attempt to a^ach these audiences must be la\mched, to let them 
know that not only is your program accessible, but that you welcome 
th(jir patronage. Yoiu^ pubhc relations department is the best place to 
start spreading the word. 

Begin by compiling a mailing list of local agencies, schools, and 
oi^^anizations, using your advisory^ council as a source of referrals. 
Obtain a list of all the loc:al newsletters, journals, and media programs 
that tlie advisor\' coujicil uses. If you can afford it, a special mailing to 
announce physical modifications cuid to liiglilight programs and special 
events for this audience will draw some attention. In any case, you 
should mention such changes in your regular newsletters and press 
a^k^ases as wtjll. 

Displaying tluMicct^ss symbol (see p. 25] on your litciralurcnvill 
iiuli(;at(i your conctM'ii lor tlu^ disablcKl coiisuiuiM^ and will serve to 
(uhicatt^ ilu^ gtuuM'al public about lh(^ iinp()rtan(:(^ of acci^ss. It is a 
good idt^a to cluuik all of your gcMKM'al lilt^raturi^. to sure tlial il 
intuitions sp(u:ial parking arenas and (Mitranc(»s for baiidicapi)(ul 
p(X)i)lcMuid thai oth(M' i)(M'tin(Mit information, such as a TV numbcM', 
or sp(u:ial S(MA'i(\s is iiichuhuL ]]e sure all relenMicc^s to your 
telophoiu^ numb(M' indicalt? tour TT phones mmiber also. 

Wlitni contacting disabled pejople, i^imember to ask for tlieir 
f(U)dback and reconimtMidations. You should also include questions 
about accessibility in any fonnal or informal evaluation devices your 
institution aln.)ady us()S. 

Don't Give Up! 

Oft(Mi your ;:taff will b(n:onu; wry e\vA\ed about dcisigning and 
ini|)lementing si)(K;ial progninis and then b(^ cnjstfallen vvh(;n few 
l)(j()ple ai)[HJar to lake advantage! of Ihinn. Wtuik or inconsistent 
adv(M'tising may bo to blame, but there are other possible reasons as 
well. If you have created your program in a vacuum, it may be that 
thf: contcmt is simply not appealing to tlu; audience you'n? tiying to 
n^ach. Or. if the population of a i)arlicular disability group isnjasonably 
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small, you may ot'tonii^ monj pnj^^nims more often than coidd 
possibly be consunieci. 

Remember also that pn)bably half of the visually impaired 
members of any community may be elderly. If your organization is 
d(jing any outreach to older people, you may want to adapt some of 
your programs for this particular group. 

Take transportation issues into consideration. If there is no 
j)ublic or spcunal transportation to your facility, people may want to 
come but not have the means to get there. 

The; deaf community that exists in your anja may have a good 
internal graptivlne to which you shoidd get access. Deaf members of 
your advisoiy council can help you gc^t access to the deaf community. 
R(;member that information al)out events will probably take longer to 
g(jt through that grapevines, so send yt)ur infonnation out well in 
advanc:e. 

hi all cas(3S. make sure that the tours and evtmts you are offering 
•dw of real intenjst to the people ycju an^ tiying to serve. Remember 
that this audience is made up of ixjople who may not view themselves 
as "arts people/' and that pt)ople who v/ork with this audience may 
not vi(;w^ tlu;ir students and clients as interested in the? arts. Start 
small. adv(;rtise big. 



Staff Training 

The most important eleiiuMit In a program is p(K)i)U). Tlui (Miiirgy 
which you can invest in lu^lping your staff to nujct the nticds of 
disabled visitors will make the difference between simply fulfilling 
the legal requirements of 504 and making your arts programs a tndy 
W(ilcoming event for people with disabiliticjs. 

Staff training programs an? relatively inexpensive but time 
consuming and not always tiasy to run. Many times you will be 
d()aling with biases and misconceptions which are d(H}{)-rooted and 
ofUM) subtle. If you havt) a high turnover rat(^ of staff, you may want to 
off()r training on a njgular basis. VVt) have found, however, that staff 
training is worth the investment. Onc(i a staff training program is 
finnly in place, infonnation about how to be comfortabk^ with disabk^d 
visitors will b(jgin to transfiM^ naturally from inn) pcjrson to anoth(;r. 

Designing a Staff Training Program 

TluiH) ar(^ many ways to d(^sign a staff training program. \li)vv. 
are sonu) (^hnneMits you should in mind. 

You will ni)vx\ to spend some linu) discussing the niuKls of 
disabhul visitors with f jverv staff mcnnber who c:om(>s in contact with 
llui pubHc. Begin by discussing bask: infonnation about each disability 
gn)up. (Sec; tin; followi.ig s(K:ti(Wi on "Infonnation About Disal)iliti(;s.**) 
Unc(^ vouand vour staff have som() basic infonnation about disal)iliti(^s. 



Transportation 



PiMjplc with ni()hilit\ iiupairnu'nls. 
i»sp('( iiillv ihosi' who use ( nili.lir.s. 
l)r<i{ I's. wiilkiTs, or lUftnual wIkh*!- 
( luiirs t Mil ojhMi usf (.oiiV(»ntion<il 
aiitoniobilcs. taxi (.«ihs, or liniousiin's, 
'i'hosc who wjilk and dimh stairs aro 
ahl(» to usr standard hnsos. It is rcla- 

(Nis\ to obtain transport. ition 
s(M'vi( es lor this i^ronp ol participants 
hccansi^ thcv an' tihir to niov c^ .ihoul 
w ith littl(» ii" any assistance, 

C)[i th(i othor hand, puoph; who uso 
powiir clriv'iin whtuilchairs can onl\ 
usi^ vehicles with special lift oquip- 
nuHib Fowor chairs an; heavy and, 
unlike niamiai c:hairs. cannot ho 
ioldcid and put into an autoinohilo 
trunk. In some citit;stlun*o are serviciis 
that have vans equipped with wheel- 
chair lifts for th(; purpose of providing 
transportation for this S(^uni(»nt ot the 
population. This s(;rvice nut^ht he 
provideti by a cab company, by oth(!r 
j)rivate companies, or hy ^ovcjrnment 
auiMicies. riu! most efficient wax* to 
determine what is available is to ask 
taxi cab companies, disal)lod con- 
sumer groups. Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion offices or Masttu' Seal Sociiilies. 
In addition, some public transit 
systems have buses with lifts, 'rheso 
work well for any type of wheelchair 
user. If field tri})s or excursions are 
j)lanned, [X'rhaps it would i)o 
possible to rent a bus with a lift from 
the bus company. 

'IViinsportation needs vary with each 
[)articipaut. The visually impaired 
ptTson has to rely on oilier people to 
provide Iransportalion. If the visually 
impairiid p(;rson us(!s public 
transportation services such as the 
bus system, a staff minnber may neeti 
to help locate bus scIkmIuIos and 
stops. 

j From A IMannor s ( ajuif) lo Ikiinar !">('(» 
,\Iee(ini:s 

Harrier iM'er linv ironuuMits . bn.. 
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Consumers 

You will want to think (:an»fully abcmt 
how to includcj disablod lunisiiinors in 
your staff training sessions. Our 
oxporiunce at tho Children's Museum 
has hid us to i)eheve that inviting 
[)cH)ple from the disabled community 
is a vcH'y useful way to demystify 
contact hetwcHMi nondisabled staff 
and people who have disabilities. 
Frequently, it is thiJ first opportunity 
many staff members have to meet, for 
example, "a real live blind pcn'son." 
Anyone willing to participate in such 
a session undoubtedly has all the 
necessary qualifications: a commit- 
ment to educatinj^ the nondisabled 
public, familiarity with all the ques- 
tions that are usually raised, and a 
se^nse of humor. Howtjver, there; arti 
things you should be aware of: often, 
such consumers are among tlu^ most 
capable and articulate representatives 
of a disability group, and (ire therefore 
not nectissarily reipresenlativt; of a 
cross-s(!Ction. Although they may bt) 
talenttul at ajiticipating and dealing 
with the unspoken questions of your 
staff, th(!ir very presence cjin some- 
limes make peophj unwilling to express 
sonit; of their mor(^ upstJtt ing concerns 
and anxieties. If you do decidtj to in- 
clude disabled ptJopltJ in your ses- 
sions, you may want tosi;! aside somtJ 
si'paratt! timr for discussien. 



you can begin discussion about the ways in which staff can bo 
helpful. (More information on most of these topics can be fouiid in 
Chapter 2, Access to the Arts.) You v^ll want to talk about: 

• the "sighted guide" technique for blind visitors (see p. 92), 

• communication techniques for deaf visitors: sign language, 
speechreading. good old paper and pencil. 

For education staff particularly, you v^U want to talk about: 

• being verbally descriptive for bhnd visitors, 

• helping mentally retarded visitors to focus and retain attention, 

• limit-setting techniques for children v^th behavior or attention 
problems, 

• things to remember when working with sign language in- 
terpreters: make sure the visitors can see both of you; make 
sure you speak at a moderate pace and that the interpreters 
can hear you; when answering questions from the visitors, 
speak directly to the questioner, not the interpreter. 

For security staff particularly, you wall want to talk about: 

• firm but gentle handling of any visitor who seems to be 
experiencing an obvious behavioral or emotional problem. 

• special equipment disabled people may bring with them. 
You should also spend some time discussing the common but 

inaccurate stereotypes that surroimd each disability, and some of 
the inappropriate behaviors that people often display, such as talking 
to an ambulatory person who is v^th someone in a wheelchair rather 
than speaking directly to the disabled person. Do this gently. You v^ll 
not change attitudes by preaching. 

Using a variety of disabled consumers in your training may help 
inmiensely. They can recount personal experiences they have had as 
ctmsumers and help your staff to see things from the visitor s point of 
view. They can answer questions about disabilities and what it is 
lik(i to have oiui . They can provide staff with what might bo their first 
comfortable exchange with a disabled [x^rson. They. can demonstrate 
helping techniques such as sighted guide travel. 

Questions 

A difficult, but necessary, step is to help staff to articulate 
whatovtir fears they may hav(i about interacting with people who 
liHV(^ disabilitit^s. How well this can be done wiU depend on how 
nuich time you hav^e. and your skills a:^ a group leader. We are not 
sugg(^sting th(i crtjation of a group lh(^rapy sessitm. Rather, people 
will need a nonthreatening fonun in which to state their anxieties, 
which llujy may find embarrassing and difficuilt to shan?, (jspiunally 
in llic tacii ot your cf)nfui(Mic(» and your advisors' e\p(»rtis(j. In long- 
k'.nn training stjssions, this kind of information should come to [hi) 
surface natin*ally as p(H)pl(» d()velop trust in you, the olh(M' p(K)ple in 
tlu^ group, and in thenr own ahiiities. For bri(»fe)r encounters. W(» havt^ 
Iried the following method with sonuj su(:c()ss. 
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Prior to some st^ssions, we asked pailicii^aiits to fill out aiiun^Tiiuus 
questionnaires. This told us what kind of iiifonnation people thought 
they had about disabilities, what kinds of things they wanted to 
know, and how comfortable they felt ulth disabled people. This is 
certainly not sure-fire, but it gave us an idea what information we 
needed to stress and in what areas people were most anxious. At 
other sessions we gave a brief introduction, and then immediately 
asked people to write douii (anonymously) their biggest fear or area 
of concern about working v/ith disabled \1sitors.We then showed a 
videotape, introduced the speaker, or had another leader take over 
the session, while the original leader went through the notes and 
then addressed areas of concern. 

Generally, we found that the staff were most concerned about 
the following things: 

• When should I offer help? How should I help? How can I 
avoid being seen as condescending or patronizing? 

• Will disabled visitors be embarassed if I give them some 
special attention? 

• What can 1 do when the nondisabled pubUc seems uncom- 
fortable in the presence of disabled visitors? 

« What can I do about my owai discomfort? Mentally retarded 
people frighten me. I become upset when I see people who 
have any kind of physical abnormality. 

• What can I do in an emergency? How do 1 get physically 
handicapped people out of the building in case of fire? What 
do I do if someone has a sinzun?. or if sonuuine^ gets *out of 
control*? 

And Answers 

How^ to anticipate and answer such questions ulU depend to a 
certain extent on how much time you have, youi^ own confidence in 
dealing with these issues, and the style of staff patron relationship 
your activities promote. At tlie Boston Cliildren's Museiun. we address 
those questions in the follouing ways: 

• Don't be shy about offering help. Do so whenever people look as 
if they might need some. If they don't, they will tell you. And don't be 
personally offended if this happens: you haven't failed. It's your help 
that's been adjected, not you. 

• Ask how you should help. The people with disabilities know 
what tliey need. Never push a wheelchair without being askid, and 
never lead a blind poison without being asked. You can avoid being 
seen as patnmizing and condescumding by not btung patronizing and 
condesce .iding. This sounds like a fhp nnnark. but we all know when 
we art? doing this and how to stop it if \w pause to think for a 
moment. 

• If a disabled person is embarrassed by your attenlion hv. or she 
will probably let you know. Fay attention to the sexual cui^s you mv 
getting just as you would in any other intemction. 

ir,i 



Close Harmony 

C'losr liarmony is a l^UU Ai.adiMuy 
Award-winniiii^ (locuiunntary hy Niyrl 
Nuhlf. In this 'M) iniiuito film. Arlene 
Syiiions nuin^t?s a chorus i)f school 
chii(h'(ni aiui oiu; of okitT adults into 
a sintik' iutcrLitMUM'atiunal yroup. With 
nujsic as thtj bond, both yn.iups 
change and yrow cis thov work and 
[)tn"h)rni tout'tlu:r. 

I'or more iniorniation. \\ v\\v or { all; 

Coronot.M'ri VWin \ \ idfo 
iOH Wihnot Kt).id 
Dorriit^ld. 11. (iOOl"^ 
1 (Hoo) (i:2i-2i:n 

In lUhiois. COH) 1)40- UfiO 



Labels for Everyone 

At \\u) Childnui s Musiunn. wo 
ln^hovt^ that our pubHc rohitions 
campaign about u'aisouni ac:c(issibility 
is not just for [hv. disabhui audiiJiK-^. 
but for the nondisabh'd audionco as 
well. This educational i»ffort hvMim a 
numbor of y(;ars a»40 with the orii^inal 
version of "What If You ( 'ouldn't ... V 
An Hxhibit About Sp(^(:ial NcmhIs. " 
which i^n;w into a curriculum unit 
and book, hi tho ccnloxt of the cur- 
rent j)roiiu:t. w'v. have tricjd an t^xperi- 
nient which we think is working ver\' 
well, hi tivery area of the inus(3um • 
where an adaj)tation t;\ists that aids 
accessibility, we have jiUi up a siun 
that tixplains its purposiJ. For mstance. 
the (;le\ator paniil s spec.ial markings 
and luu^ht are lixplained in a si^n 
nt^xt to the {)an(?l. and \hr. acct^ssible 
l).ithrooins have si^-ns that explain 
their unitjue desiun. 
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Training Materials 

A hook tithul Wfuif Must^uin 
Cuj(h s to know: Access 'or 

Blind (iml Visiuilh Iinpnircil X'lsi- 
tors, by Cv.nln Oroff with Laurn 
Cdrtincr. is a\ aihiblc iVoni: 

Amnricaii Foundation tor the Blind 

15 West Kith St. 

\o\v York. NY 10011 

1 (BOO) AF-BLIXD (:!:^:!-ri4H:M 

In \('\v York. [2\2] 02O-20{)() 



• If a iiondisabled pcirson suonis uncomfortablo in \\u) presence of 
a disabled jDerson, you can du one of two things: ignore it. orgcMitly 
(.:hall(Mige the* diseomfort by saying something like the following: "It 
looks lik(j that littltJ boy is having a good time with the computer." Or, 
"Are you interested in cane* travel? We* have an exliibit upstairs 
about (iiffcjrent kinds of disabilities that's rtjally intenjsting.*' 

• Your awix discomfort will pa'ss onccj you have spent some time 
with disabled pcjople. There is nothing to be afraid or ashamed of: 
just being aware of this problem is the first step in overcoming it. 

Once* \ ()U ba\'(* IdcuilifitKi ariias of concen^n, j^atluinui souk^ 
intoniiation about various (hsabililii\s, (iocunKMUiui helpful stratt^gies 
and iiu'(\stigatiHl \'cur policy as it rnay apply, it's usv]u\ to i\x:or(l this 
intonnation in writttni form. 

It will be good to scmd people away with this kind of reference 
material in hand, and it will be useful for orienting new staff who 
come on board between training sessions. If administrators or others 
vi(;w themselves as inappropriate njcipients of training because they 
dw not part of a direct sennce staff, or because they are "too busy," 
writtcm materials may be a way to get them some infonnation and 
keep them abreast of your efforts. 

Other TVaining Strategies 

Thus far, we have talked primarily about a disc\ission format, 
but there are other training strategies you can also try. There are 
some fibiis and videotapes that are good conversation starters. 

You might also try some; simulation exercises, such as exploring 
your programs from a wh(jek:hair, (^r while blindfolded or with your 
(*ars stopped up. Some people feel this is a pretty shopworn idea and 
some even find it offensivt^, stating quite rightly that there is no way 
to njally simulate a handicap to a nonhandicapped pt^rson. However, 
we feel that if it is viewed as an exercnse, it can open up some new 
awareness on the part of your staff that will be useful in your training 
efforts. 

rhe most effective training programs will have a built-in support 
system and follow-up plan. This is an ongoing p/ocess. T17 not to set 
up a one-shot training session that leaves your staff feeling as though 
there was something they somehow didn't leani. and that they are 
failing. The best way to do this is to be awan^ when disabled people 
atttMui your programs and to obsejrve your staff interacting. Later, 
tac:tful criticism, praises for good work, and just listening to staff 
imp*\)ssions will do more g(Mjd than all the* t}uestionnain^s, lectums, 
films, and oMjrcises in tln^ world. 
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Information About Disabilities 



There is a dramatic range of ability and disability in each in- 
dividual One person described as mentally retarded may live 
independently, be married, have children, and hold down a job. 
Another may require constant custodial care. One person described 
as blind may be able to read large print, while another may have little 
or no sensitivity to light. A deaf person may or may not have good 
reading and writing skills. 

It is most important not to limip people together in categories 
and to expect them to behave according to preconceived ideas. 
"Good" stereotypes are as destructive as "bad" ones because they 
pigeon-hole people. As more is learned about specific disabilities, it 
is easier to challenge stereotypes and negative feelings. For many 
people, learning concrete information is a first step toward gaining a 
broader understanding about disabilities. We have therefore included 
this section which gives a brief description of six different disability 
areas and some of the implications for each group. 

Physical or Orthopedic Handicaps 

People may experience mobility or oth(jr motor problems for a 
nimiber of different leasons. l^oblems originating at birth may 
include birth defects, cerebral palsy, and muscular dystrophy. 
Cerebral palsy is a blanket term that indicates that there has been 
damage to tlie central nervous system ^suiting in motor and possibly 
sensory problems. Since such damage is iiToparable, conditions 
usually get neither better nor worse. The manifestations of this 
damage c:an be mild or severe. Muscular dystrophy is a group of 
many prognjssive disoixiers whose major characteristic is the gradual 
wasting away of muscles. 

Physical disabilities usually acquinKi lati^r in life include mild or 
sevens motor problems resulting from dis(^ases such as polio, loss of 
limbs from accident or diseases-related amputation, and spinal cord 
injur\^ nssulting in varying degrecss oi paralysis. Ciencsrally speaking, 
people who have mobility or other motor problems are usually 
credited with much kjss physical ability than th(^y actually haves, and 
are (considered much mens physically fragile than they actually are. 

H xoii hav(Mak(MH;ar(M)t accrssihilit v issut^s la':in.u p^^oph^ who 
us(^ wlKM'lchairs. and \()U ha\(* (iruxiihul ivst ar(\is and (^linalor 
servi( e lor peoph* who ha\ (Mlilli( nil v with stairs. \ problem thai 
riMiiains ioi lhe plu sii all\ disabliMl is \ < aii alt il ud(Ml)oiit wli.il tliex 
( an and t;ann(^l do. ■riu' most import an! im^ssaj^i^ |or\onisl,itl toluMi^ 
in IlKM.ase ol lhis .md (»\cr\ other disiibiliK is that the person who 
haslh(Miisal)ilit \ is an (»\p(M ti II xoii hii\ (Nni\ ( pn^st ions about w li.il 
\ isilorscaii orc.mnol si( all\ do, oruiu^ther lh(»\ iumhI h(»l|). the 



ifs not as if (iisoMlifv is sonK^diinq 
you undr.rsiand horn birth. You hnvv 
io learn. 

Victoria Leiwis 

Tht? Mark Taptjr Furuin 

Los An«r:les, California 
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Guide Dogs 

When peoplu are accompanied by 
^uide dogs, you should ronicmbcr thee 
follow in j»: 

• (juidii dogs anj working dogs and 
shouldn't hi) pett(»d. spoken to, or led 
without permission of their owners. 
\o\'or lead or command somebody else's 
guide dog. 

• Seating spaces for people with a 
guidi* dog shoukJ provide adjacent 
space* for the dog. (See Seating Locations, 
p. (59.) 

• Be prepared to tell a person with a 
guide dog where the dog can be 
taken outside and how to gc»t there 
{no c»scalators). 



The Museum of American Folk Art. 
in coope?ration v/ith American 
Foundation for the Blind, compiled 
Acct^ss to Ar(: A Mus(Hin) Directory 
for Blind and Visaed I v Inipairod 
Pooplv. Available in large print. 
i)raille. and cassette, this book lists 
nniseums with various types of ac- 
cessible programs which may serve 
as models for OiIkm' organizations. 
For inlormation about obtaining a 
c.npy. conlact: 

AnuMican Founc^lation for the Blind 
ir, West mVi Street 
New York. NY 100 11 

1 (Hoo) AF-P>biNn (2:ci-r)4iKM 

In New York, ['1\2] 1^000 



only people equipped to inswer that question ai^ the people v^th 
the disability. If they Iock like they need help, ask them! If they say 
no, don't be personally offended. If they want some help, and you 
don't know how to give it, ask them! They will tell you if they want 
their wheelchair pushed, or if they need help reaching the item they 
want to buy in the shop. 

Visual Impairments 

Visual impairments encompass a wide range of ability and 
disability. Someone w^ho is described as legally blind may be able to 
read large print and do without mobility aids in many or all situations. 
He or she may be able to perceive not on]y light and dark but colors 
as well. On the other hand, a person described as legally blind may 
have none of these abilities. 

Many people tend to lump several visual impairments into one 
problem and one solution because this is easiest » but unfortunately it 
does not work. In addition to the range of skills dependent on how 
much and what kind of vision was lost, there is also a range of skills 
dependent on when vision was lost. People who lost their sight at 
birth probably have skills in reading braille and tactile orientation 
materials which people who lost their vision later in life may not 
have. However, people who lost their sight later in life probably have 
a storehouse of visual memories of color and scale, and concepts of 
visual constructs like reflection and symmetry that someone blind 
from birth doesn't have. It is impossible to generalize. 

But it is possible to generalize the stereotypical behaviors that 
many sighted people display when first meeting a blind person. 

• People tend to shout, as though the blind person were deaf as 
well, 

• People tend to speak to a blind person through a third party, in 
the way they often speak to children: "Does he want another glass of 
milk?** Obviously, someone who is blind is perfectly capable of 
dialo^'ue without an interpreter. 

• People tend to avoid using words such as **look,** "see," "blind 
alley,** etc. when speaking with a blind person. This takes unnecessary 
effoil and makes the proctiss of conversing very awkward. 

• People hesitate to aid a blind person, or, if they try, become 
offendod if their help is refused. Or they don*t ask how they might be 
h(*lpful. they just grab an ann or a cane and go to it! It is advisable to 
first ask what the blind person needs or where he or she wants to go. 
(k)nerally, the host way to serve as a sighted ^uido is to offer you arm 
and walk about a half stt^p in fnmt of the person you are guiding. 
Although in this way the guided person wiU be abl(^ to f(jel you go up 
a curb or stair first , you should also mention obstac^les and elevations 
as you approach them. 

• Peoph; f()rg(it to h() (lescriptivt? enough in thtjir expectations, or 
I lid Iheniselves fetiling loo awkward to give a description in the first 
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place. They also neglect to announce their identities and forget to 
mention that they have come into a room or that they are leaving. All 
of these beha\iors tend to make social interactions awkward and 
sometimes serve to further isolate people w^ho are blind. 

Hearing Impairments 

Hearing impainnents can be even more confusing in the range 
of ability and disability that exists. Most people have heard of 
speechreading and sign language, and know that being deaf does not 
necessarily mean that one is "mute." However, many people seem to 
go "'blank" when first meeting an individual whose communication 
skills have been affected by deafness. 

The most devastating stereot\,T:)e is the suspicion on the part of 
hearing people that deaf people cannot miderstand something because 
they are incapable of imderstanding. rather than realizing that it is 
the communication tools that are at fault. Closing the communication 
gap between a deaf and a hearing person can be accomplished by 
some effort and a little common sense. 

Some deaf and haixl-of-hearing people are adept at speechreading. 
The speaker can greatly improve matters by doing a few simple 
tilings: 

• Look at the person as you speak. Don't put your hands in front 
of your mouth or speak with food or a cigarette in your mouth, 

• Converse directly with a deaf person even when an interpreter 
is present. Look at the deaf person while you speak and while 
he or she ix^plies. 

• Don't Gverenunciatfj. A natural movement of the lips and 
tongue AS preferable. 

• Speak in short, simply constructed sentences. If a phrase or 
word is not understood, try n>peating tlie idea using different 
words. 

• Don't shout. If the person is profoundly deaf, it won't help a 
bit an\avay. For a person who is wearing a hearing aid. a 
slightly louder voice may help, but shouting can actually hurt 
the person's ears and make it more difficult to understand 
what is being said. 

• Don't be afraid to use gestums to help g(^t your point across. 
Learning even a few signs would help. 

Although a deaf person may be quite good at understanding 
you. you may havt? trouble understanding them. One of the rt^sults of 
profound deafness from an early age is that the deaf {x^rson may 
ncn-er hav(^ hc^ard his or hc^r own voic^e and therefore may have a ver\' 
difficult time learning to sj^eak W(ill. Somt^ iKH)ple who hav(^ profound 
deafness can b(^ understood quite easily, others not. hi this event, if 
speech and gesture have failed. pai)er and pencil communication 
should also Ix^ txiv.d, (S(U) also Communicating with Hearing Impaia^d 
People, p. 4H.) 
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Mental Retardation vs. 
Learning Disabilities 

Mentally rutartiod individuals havu a 
nidiitujd or dtjlaytjd intellectual dti- 
velopment. Their learning problems 
may include a short attention span, a 
slower kjarnint^ rate. lac:k of memorv' 
skills, and an inability to ueneralize 
and conceptualize. 

Mentally retarded peoph; are also 
limited in their ability to handle social 
activities. When a person has poor 
comprehension and c:annot remember 
or utilize information, the problem is 
in the content of the message. The 
solution is to adjust and simplify the 
material so that it does not exc:et;d 
the person's learning level 

Leai'ning disabled people generally 
have average or above average intelli- 
^^ence ai:d can tearn at the same rate 
as their age peers. The learning dis- 
ability describes a range of physio- 
logiccil conditions which cause problems 
as individuals process information, 
Lt^arning disabled people have specific 
difficulty with spoken or written 
huiguage skills. One person may be con- 
stitutionally unable to gciin information 
that is given verbiilly while another 
may fully undcirstand spoken instruc- 
tions but hav(; difficulty grasping tht) 
nuNininj^ of the printed word. There is 
variation in the ways commQnications 
barriers intrude. Several of the more 
comnuMi categories are: Dyslexia which 
means probhjms with written informa- 
tion; (Ivscalf.uliiJ which means thtirtfs 
a problem undijrstanding numb(irs; 
aiui (l\ s<^rap/iia which means a problem 
with writing. The barrier for each of 
thest* classifications is obviously dif- 
it'rent. What is a barrier to indivi- 
duals with one condition v. \n be the 
open tloor to understanding; lor 
unolher. Flexibility and creativitv in 
<:onunuiU(;ation an; th< keys to I'liini 
ii.ition of problrins 
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Mental Retardation 

The range of ability and disability in people described as mentally 
retarded is probably more dramatic than in any other disability area. 
The level of apprehension and misconception by the general public 
is Jsd dramatic. For most retarded people, it is not the ability to learn 
that has been curtailed, but the speed and ease uith which things 
are learned. 

Many retarded \dsitors to cultural programs are readers and 
talkers, obviously enjoying their experience, obviously grasping the 
concrete information and some of the more abstract information as 
well. Other retarded visitors have fev^ communication skills. We may 
understand what they are enjoying from a few laughs or smiles and 
excited exclamations, but we really have little idea of what they are 
'getting" from the experience, except that they are having a good 
time. Some of our retarded and midtiply-handicapped visitors are 
able to offer us no feedback at all. They may even appear upset or 
unhappy. However, since we have no way to know what any visitor 
is going to gain from an arts program, we must take all visitors' 
experiences seriously. 

Mildly to moderately retarded children and adults will not 
usually behave ver^^ differently from their peers except for a more or 
less obvious delay in cognitive development. They may be interested 
in things that are age-appropriate for younger people, and some 
social skills may be below age level as well. Although it is important 
to provide experiences which will be appealing, it is equally important 
not to assume or behave as though a retarded person s personality or 
emotional needs are really those of a much younger person, because 
this simply may not be true. The learning style of a retarded person 
can be generalized as more concrete, more repetitwe, and possibly 
less focused than a nonretarded peer. But emotiOMal hfe, sense of 
hujnor, and sensitivity to others may be much more sophisticated 
than cognitive development would lead one to believe. 

For severely and profoundly retarded people, the question most 
asked is, what can they possibly gain from an arts experience? Our 
answer is, frankly, that we don't know. Since we do know that 
stimulation and new experiences are the first steps to new learning, 
this is not a qucistion we can concern ourselves uith. 

7hi) important ideas an^: 

• Don't undemstimato the p{)tential of any i)atr(jn, 

• Focus att(Miti(m by prtisenting appealing ideas and activitie^s. 
If something isn't working, don't be afraid to change t(iac:hing 
stral(!giiis and move? tn tlui nn\l thing. 

• Bti cU^arand tu}ncnU(» about your (^x{)(;ctati()ns and hijhavioi', 
both in liM'ms of rules of th(^ institution and dinK:tions for 
activiti(^s. ^^p(^titiv(^ if n(M:(issaiy. Notict! and support 
appropriate Ixihavior. 
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• Allow participants to work with ideas at whatever cognitive 
level seems appropriate. 

• Do not patronize your audience. 

Learning Disabilities 

Learning disabilities is a blanket term used to describe almost 
anv kind of learning problem that cannot be described as retardation 
or a behavior problem. Generally, such disabilities arise from visual 
or auditory perception problems. This means that a person's hearing 
and vision are functioning properly, but that the message is not 
sorted properly once it is received. 

Learning disabilities do not usually present much of a problem, 
but there are several things to be aware of: 

• Reading skills maybe poor. Make sure that a good experience 
is not totally dependent on reading. 

• Attention spans may be short, especially in settings that are 
visually confusing and noisy. 

• Some severely handicapped learning disabled people may be 
"hyperactive'\ Make your expectations of behavior and pace 
clear and concrete. 

Emotional Problems 

Many of the issues surrounding arts experiences by children 
and adults with emotional problems are similar to concerns about 
mentally retarded visitors: is the experience appropriate? what is the 
child or adult learning? what behavior can be expected? But an 
additional concern is often voiced by staff: what can I do ii" an incident 
happens? how should I respond to bizarre out-of -control behavior? 

During the past ten years at the Children's Museum, we have 
been visited by hundreds of adults and children with emotional 
problems, most often in groups but occasionally alone or v^th families. 
In that time, we have sometimes enlisted the support of a group 
leader when a visitor was behaving inappropriately and we have had 
to train our staff to deal firmly with difficult situations. Fortunately 
there have been no serious incidents, no injury to staff or visitors, no 
damage to the museimi facility. 

Generally speaking, incidents when participants behave in a 
strange or inappropriate way will be very rare. Your staff may need 
some guidance, however, in dealing with the few situations which 
might arise. Most importantly, they should know how to look for 
assistance, either from another staff member or from counselors and 
teacht^rs who usually accompany most groups in large numbers. 
(;roui) leaders artj usually v()ry skillful at doc^Ung v^th difficult 
behavior and am espticially conct^rniid that people in their group 
have a successul visit. It is also important that mles of behavior be 
slal(Kl viny clearly hdimi any visit l)ogins» and that staff be pn^pared 
to deal gently but finnly with any hejhavior that is inappropriatii to 
vour program. 

107 
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Seizures 

Although thorn an; usually no nioix; nKnlu.ai pn)})l(Mns tnr (lisal)!( \\ 
people than there ai^i for ahl(»-hodi(ul people, your staff should 
probably receive some instruction in what to do if a visitor should 
have a seizure. If your organization does not ali .Jady have guidt^liues 
for assisting someone who has had a seizun*. the following sug- 
gestions may be helpfid: 

• If a person begins to fall in your pn^scjnce. try to bh n:k thr tall, 
so injurv' does not occur. 

• Once the person is on the floor and having tht^ s(}i/ure. Iia tn 
get furniture, people, etc. out (jf [hi) way. If thun^ is somt>tlnng 
handy, like a shirt or sweater, place* it undijr the lu;ad. 

• Do not attempt to hold the person's body or linil)s down 
during tlu3 seizua;. Do not attcMnpt to placid anyUiing in tin* 
person's mouth. 

• Saliva may coUcuU in the mouth. If possibh?. \v\ U) turn tho 
head gently to the sidci to allow this to drain onto tho flour 

• Wlien the seizure is over, the p(*rson may want to find ct qniot 
place to rest, a bathroom, or may simply want to leavo. Ht4p 
the person to do what hv. or she wants and trv to sr( uro ,is 
much privacy as possibk;. 
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Conclusion 



A Word to the Wise 

Cultural organizations throughout the country are complying 
with the Endowment 504 Regulations in a most economical, efficient, 
and expedient manner, Arts groups' careful planning and close 
communication with disabled constituents have proven to be rn 
extremely successul approach to removing barriers. Many arts 
organizations report that facilities and programs are better for 
everyone when the needs of disabled people am considered. For 
example, large print labeling in museums and galleries is more easily 
mad by all, and many people prefer elevators to steps. 

Access to tlie arts is cmating new^ and lai>?er audiences. Audi(Mice 
development efforts have grown out of the newly c^reatcKi awareness 
to include the following: 

• The Exploratorium Museum in San Francisco increas(Ki its 
deaf visitors through outreach programs d(^velop(3d by a d(uif 
staff memb(M\ 

• The Mihvaiikoo Svmf)hony in Wisconsin train(ul cuid integrat(Kl 
blind docents into its programs. 

• The Now York City Opera sign interprets or "Surtitles" per> 
formances that are enjoyed by many hearing impaired people. 

• The /. Paul Gaily Museum in Los Angeles, opened its doors 
and galleries to mobility impain\l people through a s(ui(^s of 
njciMit structural modifications. 

• Neiv York's Theatre Dovolopmont Fund sold 5,70:^ tit:k(jts to 
disabled people in 1984 (S9B,3nG paid to theattjrs) through its 
Theater Access Program that provides tec^hnical assistance to 
theaters as w^ell as outreach to disabled peopU^. 

• The Alloy TheattJr in Houston, Texas has significantly int:i\uis(id 
its audience through pre-perfonnance workshops for visually 
impaired people, as well as sign and shadoW"interprtU(^d 
p(niormancu)s» an infranul systtmi, and TDU for hearing im- 
paired individuals. 

Th(Jso are only a f(nv of tlui arts groups that have d(Miionstrated 
vision and fn'(5ativity in o{)ening spat:es and programs to peo])le 
whose needs weix) not previously consid(^r(Kl. 

filU is him) lo stay. Arts organizations that arc* not acUivcjly 
(unicenu^d with at:c()ssil)k^ programming not only risk th() loss ol 
f(Ki(M'al funds, hut an? missing iha opportunity to grow and lenrn 
about many taUmtiul, abki Anieri(^ans. Most important, th(* assurancui 
of equal opportunity for (jveryomi to appreciat() th() arts is a 
fundanuMilal starting point for all our efforts. 
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A Story 



Years ago I was teaching a group of children in a New York 
public school and one of them is one of the best dancers I've ever 
seen. He had the elevation to jump over cars, this little hoy. It took 
me six months to discover he was deaf, and it was quite by 
accident. I looked at him and said, "Jump/" and the boy went into 
the air — whoosh! And I said, ''TerrificT I said, "lump/" Whoosh.' 
"Terrific," I said, "Do it again." and he didn't jump. You see. Id 
turned my head and my back was to him. I faced him and I said, 
"Come on, jump/** Whoosh/ *'Good," Once more, turning my back to 
him. I said, "All together. Follow him. Jump! Everybody /ump." He 
didn't. I said *7ump//" He still didn't. The realization hit me — he'd 
been reading my lips. He's deaf. Fantastic/ 

I walked over to the schools principal and asked, "Why didn't 
you tell me?" 

"Why should we?" the principal said. "He has to go through 
life. He's not going to have someone run ahead saying, *This person 
can't hear.' He's got to learn how to deal with life.** 

I thought, "Wow/ I am curious to see what can he done with 
other deaf children in dance.'* Id never thought of it. I was ignorant — 
like those little hoys that never thought they could dance. It was a 
revelation. So thaVs how I got involved with deaf children dancing. 

How do I teach them? J teach them just like I teach anybody 
else. I usually put them together with the best dancers and say. 
"You'd better be belter." (because they can be/j III tell you why I 
say that: hearing dancers, no matter how good they are. don't have 
eyes like open doors, taking everything in. Why, it seems the deaf 
dancers can read what Im thinking, just from an expression. 

The whole idea is. that we should never let anyone think that 
dancing isn't for them just because they're deaf, or because they're 
boys. I find myself more and more invoh'ed ivith teaching dance. 
It's for everybody. And not just children. I want everybody to be 
involved in the arts. 

Jacques d'Amboise 
Dancer, choreographer 
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